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Notes on Books &c. 


THE DRAMA AT HEREFORD. 


It isa blot in the history of the city of Here- | 


ford that in the present day the birthplace of 
Nell Gwynne and David Garrick should be with- 
out a theatre. The little temple, once no mean 
school of the histrionic art, where Powell and 
Betterton performed, and subsequently many ex- 
cellent actors adorned its stage, was demolished 
about a dozen years since. The fate of the drama 
within the city of the Wye may be attributed to 
the influence of the evangelical clergy when 
the late Rev. Henry Gipps, about thirty years 
ago, became incumbent of the united parishes of 
St. Peter and St. Owen. He was succeeded by 


their present respected aes the Rev. John | 
y 


Venn, who was appointed 
patrons of the advowson. 
My recollections of the theatre go back nearly 

a century, when Mr. Watson was proprietor 

and manager. Upon his death Mr. John Crisp, 
an eminent actor, succeeded, good in comedy and 
tragedy. One of his favourite characters was 
Somno in The Sleep-walker. His brother, Mr. 
Charles Crisp, followed, no less respected asan artist 
and a gentleman, being the lessee for many years 
of the theatres at Gloucester, Cheltenham, Leo- 
minster, Bridgnorth, and Ludlow. Mr. George 
Crisp (another brother) was in his day unsur- 
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assed in low comedy, competing with Geo 

huter. Mr. Charles Crisp married a niece of the 
late Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., M.D., and had two 
daughters, both accomplished actresses ; but the 
youngest (Miss Cecilia Crisp) left the profession 
soon, and married a medical practitioner at Chel- 
tenham. During Mr. Charles Crisp’s rule, Mr. 
Henry Vining was stage manager, and his wi 
(late Miss Quantrel) shone in melodrama. I re- 
collect seeing at Hereford the elder Mathews 
(father of Mr. Charles Mathews) in his original 
entertainment, entitled “Mathews at Home,” a 

recursor of the kind of performances now given 

Mr. Woodin, Mr. and in. German Reed, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul. 

Amongst the “ London stars” under Mr. Crisp’s 
management was Miss Foote, who played “ The 
Little Jockey” and Rosalind. This was about 
the year 1822. Madame Vestris and her sister, 
Miss Bartolozzi, with Miss Ellen Tree (now Mrs. 
Charles Kean), also graced the Hereford 4 I 
must not omit Miss Clara Fisher, and Young 
Burke, the Infant Prodigy; and, in later days, 
Mrs. Humby, who was accompanied in her pro- 
vincial tours by the Earl of Lichfield. 

Upon the decease of Mr. Charles Crisp, the 
theatre at Hereford, and at several of the other 

laces named, was under the direction of Mr. 

ce Gibbon, whose wife (late Miss Woodfall) had 
been prima-donna at the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane, great in comedy and tragedy, taking the 
characters of Lady Macbeth, Portis, and Her- 


| mione, with others requiring equal ability. 


Few provincial actors excelled Mr. Charles Crisp 
in his portraiture of Richard IIL, Macbeth, the 
Ghost in Hamlet; no mean second to Liston in 
Paul Pry, and capital as Doctor Pangloss, Shy- 


| lock, and Rambler in the comedy of Wild Oats. 


Mr. Crisp died in the prime of life, and his widow 
and eldest daughter afterwards resided and de- 
ceased at Hereford. 

In its palmy days the theatre, there, was well 
patronised by the most distinguished families in 
the city and county. I recollect with pleasure 
many a delightful evening so spent. A kind but 
very eccentric lady (Mrs. Whitmore) made it a 

int to have no private engagement on the nights 


the Simeon Trustees, | of performance, and rarely omitted to fill her ac- 


customed place in the boxes. At the moment of 
her entry the curtain was raised, and the National 
Anthem was given by the whole dramatic corps, 
in which she heartily and artistically joined. 
Connecting the literature of the city with the 
theatre, I must add that Mr. William Horton, a 
member of Mr. Charles Crisp’s company, about 
forty years since, produced a three-act piece 
written by himself, entitled Nell Gwynne; or, 
the Red of Herefordshire; the former re- 


ferring to the celebrated courtezan, and the latter 
to the deep clay soil of a large portion of the 
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county. I may also mention that the two | 
Kembles (John and Charles) appeared in early 
ears at Hereford. Amongst the actors in Mr. 

risp’s and Mr. McGibbon’s time, the names of 
Mr. Waldron (a good tragedian) Mr. Thomp- | 
son, and Mr. Gill ought to be chronicled; the | 
first an excellent representative of old men, and | 
the last really unctuous in low comedy. Mr. Gill's 
personation of Autolycus in the Winter's Tale, and | 
of the Clown in Twelfth Night, was as racy as it | 
could be. 

I well recollect (on the occasion of a benefit), 
being present at a representation of a play called 
the Siege of Bridgnorth, very interesting and 
nicely got up. I am, however, ignorant who was | 
the author of it. ALPHA. 


PERSONAL VANITY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


to a production reprinted 
r. Lilly (in his volume of 
and Broadsides) we read as 


In a note (P. 281 
very recentl 
Blavk-letter Pallads 
follows : — 

“Inthe State Paper Office is an undated draft of a 
proclamation in the handwriting of Cecil, prohibiting all 
*payntors, pryntors and gravors’ from drawing Queen 

‘lizabeth’s picture, until ‘some conning person mete 
therefor shall make a naturall representation of her Ma- 
jesty’s person, favour, or grace,’ as a pattern for other per- 
sons to copy. This proclamation was most likely never 
published,” &c. 

If the writer of the above had had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting the Registers of the Privy 
Council, he might have found there a clue to the 
date of the proclamation in the subsequent entry, 
to which I called attention nearly forty years ago 
in the History of ow Early Engtis Dramatic 
Poetry and the Stage. 


“30 July, 1596, 

“ A Warrant to her Majesties Sergeant Painter, and to 
all publicke officers, to vielde him their assistance touch- 
ing the abuse committed by divers unskilfull artisans, in 
unseemly and improperly paintinge, gravinge, and print- 
inge of hir Majesties person and vysage, to her Majesties 
great offence, and disgrace of that beautifull and mag- 
nanimous majesty wherewith God hath blessed her. Re- 
quiring them to cause all suche to be defaced, and none 
to be allowed, but such as her Majesties Sergeant Payn- 
ter shall first have sight of. The mynute remayning in 
the Counsell Chest.” 

The undated proclamation probably grew out of 
this solemn proceeding of the Privy Council for the 
concealment of the queen’s increasing wrinkles at | 
the age of sixty-four; and in connection with it, 
we may quote the following passage from the 
— to Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the 

Vorid, first published in 1614, where he is ap- 
plauding King James : — 

“T could say much more of the King’s Majestey, with- 
out flatterie, did I not feare the imputation of presumption: 
and withall suspect, that it might befall these papers of 
mine (though the losse were little) as it did the pictures 
of Queene Elizabeth, made by unskilfull and common 


Painters, which by her owne commandement were knockt 


| im peaces and cast into the fire.” 


Upon this subject we are to recollect also that 
it is from Sir W. Raleigh we learn that the Earl 
of Essex would not have been executed, but for 
his imprudent personal abuse of the queen, which 
in some way reached her majesty’s ears. We 
quote from his “ Dialogue betweene a Counsel- 
lour of State and a Justice of Peace,” the precise 
date of which, between 1628 and 1642, I am not 
at this moment able to ascertain, but in which Sir 
Walter says: — 

“Yea, the late Earle of Essex told Queene Elizabeth 
that her conditions were as crooked as her carcasse; but it 
cost him his head, which his insurrection had not cost 
him, but for that speech.” 

Here we see that Raleigh asserts that Essex 
actually spoke the offensive words to Elizabeth's 


| withered face, which, with all that nobleman’s 


recklessness, was not likely to have been the fact. 

Essex would surely not have so grossly offended, 

not merely against the laws of good breeding, but 

of common decency. J. Payye 
Maidenhead. 


MR. HAZLITT’S HAND-BOOK : HELIODORUS, 
ETC.* 


“ L’exactitude scrupuleuse est le premier mérite, 
comme le premier devoir Cun bibliographe.” — 
Charles Maentry, 1840. 

In a comment on the assertions which Mr. Haz- 
Litt had the temerity to advance as evidence of 
the a= character of his own bibliographic 
doings I had occasion to point out two serious 
errors relative to a translation of Heliodorus, and 
I more than intimated the existence of others in 
the same article. 

To affirm the existence of errors without ad- 
ducing proofs or rectifications was a breach of one 
of my cherished rules of criticism ; and as the ex- 
pected answer hangs fire, it now behoves me to 
prove that I did not censure at random. 

Three impressions of the Aecthiopian historie of 
Heliodorus, as translated by Thomas Underdowne, 
were published in the sixteenth century. Of the 
— of 1569, to which Mr. Hazurrr had 
called attention as to be lost, I pointed 
out a description in the Bodleian catalogue of 
1843; and of the impression of 1577, omitted as 
one which never had being, I proved the existence 
by the testimony of bishop Tanner and others. 
The connection of the impressions of the sixteenth 
century with others of later date must be ac- 
cepted as my apology for this repetition. 

he impressions of the next century, as repo! 
in the Hand-book, are four of the above-described 
translation by Underdowne, and two of a metrical 
version by William L’Isle. On those six entries 


ON, & Q” xii, 183, 234, 252, 
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! 
I shall now pen such remarks as the interests of | non-entity. I produce evidence which no one can 


literature seem to ~ 

Mr. Hazzrrr briefly indicates an impression of 
1605 and another of 1606. The existence of two 
impressions within so short a period is very im- 
probable; and on comparing the title of the im- 

ion of 1605, as given in the Censuwra literaria, 

with the volume dated in 1606, I am inclined to 
assume their identity — but cannot positively 
affirm it. In the Zand-book the imprints vary: 
now, if we except the date, they are precisely the 
same. 

The impression of 1622, which comes next in 
the order of time, seems to have been held in 
estimation. A copy of that date was in the 
Harley library and also in the Fairfax library. 
The copy which is now before me has the auto- 
graph 7. H. Lister. As this volume contains a 
new dedication, and is said to contain a revised 
text, it calls for a precise description — which it 
certainly has not received. I shall therefore re- 
peat the item as it appears in the Jand-bovk, and 
propose a substitute : — 

(An Athiopian historie; &c.) “ Done out of Greeke, 
and compared with other translations in divers languages. 
Printed by Felix Kingston, 1622. 4to. 


reject : — 
(1.) Lonpoy, printed by Iohn Haviland for William 
Barret. 1623. 
(11.) Loxpon, printed by Iohn Haviland for Hanna 
Barret, 1625. 

The first of the above imprints is from 4 trve 
relation etc. The second is from The essayes of 
the viscount St. Alban. 

I must add, not censoriously, but as a curiosity 
in bibliographic literature, that Mr. Hazuirr 
mis-spells the name of the publisher of the real 
edition of 1622 and gives it correctly as a part of 


' the imprint of a fictive edition ! 


William L’'Isle was one of our earliest Saxon 
scholars. He was also a translator from the Greek, 
Latin, and French languages. His career needs 
fresh inquiry, and I shall pass over the items in 
which he is named. The two impressions above- 
noticed are dated in 1631 and 1638 respectively. 
Wood says he died in 1637. 

When Mr. Hazxirr issued the first prospectus 
of the ZZand-book, he stated his intention to give 


_ a note of the public repositories in which rare and 


“ Underdown’s translation revised and collated by W. | 


Barret.”—W. C. H. 
*Hewroporvs his Ethiopian history: Done out of 


Greeke, and compared with other translations in diuers | 


The arguments and contents of euery seuerall 
booke, are prefixed to the beginning of the same, for the 
better vnderstanding of the storie. London, printed by 
Felix Kyngston, for William Barret. 1622.” 4° Title+ 
Ded. + pp. 328. [ Recte 348.] 


This impression is dedicated to sir John Sidley, 
of Aylesford, by the stationer William Barret. It 


important volumes are preserved. This recom- 
mendation he afterwards omitted. It is, however, 
a most desirable feature in all works of the same 
class. A specimen of that sort of information 
was given by G.-F. De Bure in 1763-8. It was 
limited to the Bibliothéque du Roi, and comprises 
more than four thousand works. 

The utility of such information being incontes- 


, tible, we have to decide on the class of works to 
| which it is to be applied, and on the mode in 
| which it can be made to unite precision and bre- 


is the translation of Underdowne, but he is not | 


named. Barret states that he had “ taken care to 
see it cleered from the barbarismes of antiquity.” 


To test the veracity of the man, I collated the first | 


six lines of the prose text, and the first specimen 
of verse, with some earlier impression of which I 


omitted to note the date, without discovering any | 


proofs of revision. Whatever may have been the 
amount of revision, it was not the work of William 
Barret. A credulous bibliographer is a contributor 
to the diffusion of error. 

Ethiopian historie; ete.) “ Loudon, Printed by 


Felix K: m, for William Barret. 1627. 4to.” — 


This is one of the unrecorded impressions which | 
Mr. Haztrrr has been enabled to incorporate with | 


the others. It is now my turn to question. On 
what authority did he insert it? But I shall 
spare him the task of devising an answer-—On the 
authority of a mis-read date. The advice which 


I gave on the expunction of recorded impressions | 


— by an appeal to names and dates — and 
is an instance. The Heliodorus of 1627 is a 


was a tacit admission that it might sometimes be | 


vity. On those points there may be much variety 
of opinion. I submit two specimens ; — 
Edition. W. C. B.C. 


1569 Bodleian (Burton). | Bodley (Cat. 1843). 
(1577) [Omitted.] hic - Cat. J. Hutton, 1764. 
| No, 778. 
1587 Br. Museum, Bod-; Brit. Museum. + Bodley 
leian & Capell Coll, | (Douce). + 7. C. Camb. 
1605 [No note.] Vide Cat. G. Hibbert, 1829, 
No. 3898. 
Brit. Musenm, 
Brit. Museum, 
| Nowhere recorded. 


1606 Br. Museum, 

1622 [ No note. 

1627 | No note, 

1631 [No note. Brit. Museum, + Bodley 
(Douce). 

Brit. Museum (Grenville). 
+ Bodley (Cat. 1843). 


1638 Br. Museum. 


The mode of expressing the result of collations 
would call for queries, but there is no sufficient 
scope for criticism on that head without passing 
the bounds of the article which had been chosen 
for examination. 

Mr. Hazuirr closes it with an enigma. He 
refers to Fraunce—but in the article on Fraunce 
(Ab.) he had omitted to notice the version from 


Heliodorus. 
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As bibliographic works contain many names 
and dates, and many deviations from modern 
orthography, errors and oversights on the part of 
the authors are scarcely avoidable — but as the 
errors and oversights above-described occur in that 


art of the H/and-book to which Mr. Hazuirt had | 


rawn particular attention as evidence of his claims 
to distinction, and come within the space of one 
column of a volume which extends to fourteen 
hundred columns, it is surely desirable that the 
public should be enabled to form a due estimate 
of the censures and the vauntings by which the 
work was recommended to their notice, and is 
now pronounced by its author to be a “ consider- 
able advance on anything which has been yet 
done in our country in the same direction.” 

Botton Corney. 
Barnes, 8.W. 


SHIPS IN MOURNING. 


The custom of hoisting sails as a sign of 
mourning seems to have been observed in very 
old times. Everybody remembers the legend of 
Theseus, who agreed with his father “geeus that 
he would exchange the black sails of his ship 
with white, or, according to Simonides, with 
crimson sails, in case he should return victorious 
from his expedition to Crete. (Cf. Euripides, 
Hippol. v. 752, who describes also white sails as 
a sign of joy: — 

& Acuxdwrepe Kpnola 

The Romans probably imitated the Greek cus- 
tom, for Catullus says in one of his poems : — 

“ Ut simul ac nostros invisent lumina colles, 
Funestam antenne deponant undique restem, 
Candidaque intorti sustollant vela rudentes.” 

We may compare with this the following lines 
of the Roman de Tristan. Ysolt is sailing to 
Britanny, where Tristan awaits her; during the 
voyage she meets with very severe weather, but 
when “chet li venz e belz tens fait,”— 

“ Le blanc sigle unt amunt trait, 
E siglent amunt grand espleit 
Que Kaherdin Bretaine veit. 
Dune sunt joius e lé e balt, 

E traient le sigle ben halt 
Que luin se puisse apercever 
Quel si seit, le blanc u le neir.” 

Mr. A. Jal, in his Archéologie Navale (vol. ii. 
p- 481), quotes the following passage from a 
manuscript, which furnishes another instance of 
“ships in mourning ” : — 

“ 1525, Dillans (Monday) a xviiij de juny. En aquest 
dia entre le sis e set ores aprés mig jorn arribaren en la 
platja de la aay ciutat de Barchna (Barcelona) lo 
molt Ill, S* Don Charles de la Noy vis Rey de Napolse 
capita general del victorios exercit del Emperador y Rey 
Nr Se" y en sa companya lo molt magnifich et valeros 
capita alarcon ab xxi galeres de lesquels las xv eren de sa 
Mag‘ molt armades y ornades, e les sis eren del Rey de 


Franga ab los palaments (oars), banderes (flags),e tendals 
| (tilts or awnings) negres en senyal de dol y tristicia, per 
uant los dits s"* capitans portaven presa la persona del 
ey de Franca en la galera capitana, que fou pres en Ig 
| batalla de Lombardia per lo Imp"! exercit del Emperador 
| Nre Sef sagons atras en jornada de vi de mare es feta 
mencio. E les dites sis galeras franceses axi senyaladas 
de llur dolor fosen acullides de gracia en senyal de acom- 
| panyar la persona del dit Rey presoner. E axi totes les 
dites xxi galeres molt be arregladas (in order) seguint la 
capitana a gran trihunfo prengueren terra ¢ moltes delles 
posaren scales en terra... .” 


This extract is very interesting, as it is taken 
from the diary of an eye-witness. Mr, Jal 
further remarks that Joinville speaks of “ships 

| in mourning,” and, lastly, quotes another in- 
teresting instance : — 

“Longtemps, au dix-septi¢me siecle, on vit dans les 
eaux de Livoifrne, la capitane des chevaliers de Saint- 
Etienne porter autour de sa poupe une’ large raie noire, 
témoignage d’un regret que le temps n’avait pas adouci, 
embléme du deuil que l’ordre gardait pour la perte qu'il. 
avait faite dans un combat, d’ailleurs glorieux, contre les 
Tures, de sa galére capitane. Ce demi-deuil de la capi- 
tane avait succédé & un deuil plus complet; avant la 
simple raie noire qui attristait les magnifiques ornements 
de la poupe, cette poupe toute entiére était peinte en noir. 
L’ordre avait fait serment de n‘effacer la bande lugubre 
que le jour ot: il aurait pris une capitane au Ture, Je ne 
sais ce qu’il advint de ce serment solennel.” 


I hope that some of your learned correspondents 
will develope the subject more fully. 
G. A. Scurumpr. 


Book-riate BY Smr R. Strranox.—ti have a 
book-plate of a very interesting character, de- 
signed and engraved by Sir R. Strange. It con- 
tains a minute bust of Cicero, and another of 
Craig. As this is not in the list of M. Charles le 
Blanc, it seems to have been overlooked. The 
work is exceedingly delicate. B. H. C. 


Inscription OVER Door at Ur- 
BINo. — This inscription is prettily expressed, and 
though now unknown, may not be unworthy of 
your pages. It runs thus: — 

* NUNQUAM MORITURUS 
Exiguis hisce in wdibus 
Eximius ille Pictor 
Raphael Natus est, 
Oct. ID, Aprilis, Ann. Mcp.xxcmt. 
Venerare igitur Hospes 
Nomen et Genium Loci. 
Ne mirere, 
Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus, 
Et sepe in parvis claudere magna solet.” 

The hexameter line is found in Ovid (Zp. & 
Pont. iv. 3,49). Can any of your correspondents 
= out the source of the pentameter? Is it 

nown who penned the inscription? Raphael 
was born on April 6, a.p. 1483. It is a curious 
mode of expressing eighty-three: XXCIIL, &. ¢, 
20-—103= Is this the usual mode of ex- 


pressing such numbers in those early times? 1 
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have never observed it anywhere else. I have 
looked into Lanzi, Storia Pittorica della Italia 

1809) ; the inscription is not mentioned, 
but perhaps it may be found in Vasari, or in the 
Life of Raphael by Abbate Comolli. 


Cravrurp Tair 


Ovin’s “ writer of the 
article “ Ovid,” in “ Biography” (vol. iv. col. 615 
of the English Cyclopedia) appears to have fallen 
jnto an error respecting the translation of the 

ses by George Sandys. He says: — 

«The best translation of Ovid into English verse is 
Ovid's Metamorphoses in Fifteen Books, translated by the 
most Eminent Hands, fol., London, 1717. There have 
been numerous reprints of this version. The translators 
were Dryden, Addison, Congreve, Rowe, Gay, Ambrose 
Phillips, Garth, Croxall, and Sewell. Sandys translated 
the first five books, fol. London, 1627; and separate books 
have been translated by others.” 

I have now before me a fine old copy of— 

« Ovid’s Metamorphoses Englished, Mythologiz’d, and 
represented in Figures. An Essay to the Translation of 
Virgil’s Eneis. By G[eorge] Sandys]. Imprinted at 
Oxford. By John Lichfield, An. Dom. mpcxxxm.” 

This appears to be a second edition, and con- 
tains the whole fifteen books, illustrated by cop- 
per-plate engravings, and explained by learned 
commentaries appended to each book. In the 
address “to the most High and Mightie Prince 
Charles, King of Great Britaine, France, and 
Inetanp,” I find a curious use of the prefix un 
for what we now write im, as wn-perfect, &c., for 
im-perfect, &c.; and this leads me to ask two 
questions :—First, when did im take the place of 
un? And, secondly, in what authors, if any, may 
we find an indiscriminate use of both forms ? 

Zs We 

Burnley. 

Crvsor.—How happens it that the 
name of our old friend Robinson Crusce (a simple 
name enough, one would say) has always proved a 
difficulty to French translators? They persist in 
making three syllables of the surname, and write it 
either Crusoé or Crusoé. In an illustrated edition, 
to which a Life of Defoe by Philaréte Chasles is 
prefixed (Paris, 1836), the same odd spelling is 
seen; and even our respected Notaguerist, who 
is such a master of English, not only writes 
“Crusoé,” but calls the author “De Foé.” 

Both French and Germans, too, seem to fancy 
it a matter of indifference whether they speak of 
Defoe’s hero as Crusoe or as Robinson. I well re- 
member how, as a boy, I used to be puzzled with 
the title of a then popular book, The Swiss Family 

i At that time I knew no German, nor 
was I aware of the work having been originally 
Written in that language. I only thought it very 
strange that any Swiss family should be called 
Robinson, and never suspected that, by the ori- 
ginal author of the tale, “Robinson” was in- 


tended to suggest a reminiscence of my old 
Crusoe. 

t would be worth while for all French ad- 
mirers of Defoe’s work to commit to memory the 
following lines, with which the preface to Major's 
edition (1831) concludes : — 

“There are few books one can read through and through so, 

With new delight, either on wet or dry day, 

As that which chronicles the acts of Crusoe, 
And the good faith and deeds of his man Friday.” 
JAYDEE. 


Toe TwENTY-NINTH OF FepRvARyY on A Satur- 
pay.—I send you the following cutting from a 
newspaper : — 

“The month upon which we have just entered con- 
tains five Saturdays—a singularity which has not oc- 
curred in any February these scores of years.”— Globe. 

This seems to be quite a mistake. The 29th of 
February being on the same day of the week as 
the first—and as the last-named day moves one 
day forward in the week every year, except in the 
first after leap-year, when it moves two—it will 
follow that the 29th, when it next occurs, will be 
moved five days on in the week, or two back. 
I now suppose the 29th in a certain leap-year to 
fall on a Sunday: next time it will fall on a 
Friday, then Wednesday, Monday, Saturday, 
Thursday, Tuesday; then Sunday again, and so 
on. To satisfy himself, let the reader arrange 
the days of the week in a circle, and calling Sun- 
day zero, count Monday one and five forwards 
(or Saturday one, and two backward), round the 
ring. He will light on the days in order, as above 
stated, until he comes to Sunday a second time. 
Then all predisposing causes being as before, the 


same cycle will recur: in other words, after 


twenty-eight years, the days of the week on which 

the 29th falls will again be Sunday, Friday, &c. 
The 29th this year being on a Saturday, it 

must have been so in 1812, 1840, and will be 

once more in 1896. In the year 1900 a slight 

alteration will take place, but the cycle will be 

no more disturbed till 4.p, 2100, A. E. 
Almondbury. 


Junius Lerrers.—I send the following cutting 
from the Pall Mall Gazette of Jan. 8, 1868, p. 3, 
col. 1, thinking it may be worthy a corner in 
W. S.J. 

“THE JUNIUS CONTROVERSY. 
“To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ Sir,—I do not know whether your readers will thank 
me for endeavouring to plunge them once more into the 
venerable game of cross-questions entitled the Junius 
controversy ; but as the following curious little instance 
of coincidence has been communicated to me by some 
anonymous friend who knows my interest in the subject, 
I trespass on you in order to make your pages my medium 
of acknowledgment. 

“On June 22, 1769, ‘ Philo-Junius,’ speaking of the 
Duke of Grafton’s intended marriage to a connection of 
the Duke of Bedford, says, ‘I take it for granted the 
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venerable uncle of these common cousins has settled the 
etiquette in such a manner that, if a mistake should 
happen, it mw reach no farther than from “ Madame ma 
femme to Madame ma cousine.”’ 

“On March 6, 1771, Francis heads a letter to his 
brother-in-law Macrabie in the same odd form : ‘ Madame 
ma femme to Madame ma cousine.’— (Memoirs of Francis, 
vol, i. p. 257.) 

“ Such a coincidence in itself would be worth little. It 
is the extraordinary number of coincidences which con- 
stitutes the proof. 

“A FRANCISCAN.” 


[What is there curious or extraordinary in this? If 


Francis had used the expression two years before Philo- 
Junius instead of two years after, the coincidence might 
have been worth recording —Ep. “N. & Q.”] 


Cuartes Corton THE ANGLER, AND SIR 
Rrewarp Fansnawe.—I possess a copy of the 
Pastor Fido of Guarini, translated by Sir 
Richard Fanshawe (together with other small 

ms), which belonged to Charles Cotton of 

resford, the friend of Izaak Walton. I have 
been able by the courtesy of Mr. Sleigh of Thorn- 
bridge, near Bakewell, to identify the signature on 
the last page with his acknowledged autograph. 

Cotton has marked a few lines in the smaller 
poems which pleased him. He translated the 
same epigram of Martial that Fanshawe did, and 
he also turned into English two small pieces of 
Guarini. J. Heyry SHortHovse. 

Edgbaston. 

Heap at Norrnampton.— Is there 
any corroborative evidence of the head of Francis 
Tresham being “sett up at Northampton,” as re- 
ferred to in the following extract from a letter 
in the State Paper Office (vol. xvii. No. 60, 
Jas. 1.) : — 

“Francis Tresham dyed of sickness, and thought to 
save the hangeman a labour belike, but notwithstandinge 


in respecte of his impenitenceie, showing no remorse of 


the facte but rather seeminge to glorye in it as a relli- 
ious acte, to the minister that laboured w'® him to sett 
is conscience straight at his ende, had his heade chopped 
of and sent to be sett up at Northampton, his body bein 
tumbled into a hole w'out so much ceremonie as t 
formallitye of a grave.” 

The letter is endorsed : — 

“ Beinge comanded upon my alledgiance to sett down 
whose hand the win written is, I confess hit to be myne, 
extracted out of a copie written by Mr. Thomas Phelip 
his owne hande and was to be delivered by me to Mr. 
Hugh Owen, By me, Too, Barney.” 

Joun 

Northampton, 


Queries. 


AnysstyiAn Dates,—In the Atheneum of last 
week was a letter signed by the late Aboonah, 
of whom we hear so much in the public prints; it 
ends with the date “ 4th Baoona, 1560,” which 
does not convey much information to the un- 
learned in such matters. It appears to me pro- 


bable that the Abyssini as Copts, wi 

the Turkish ond Ge era 
| thus 4th Baooneh answers to our 10th June, and 
| as the era of Diocletian commenced A.D, 284. the 
| year 1560 would be the same as our 1843. "Can 
| any of your correspondents obligingly confirm or 
| correct this reckoning ? AE 


Jan. 25. 

| Lients at ALL Haxtows’, 
| Street.—I have lately seen it stated that, within 
| the memory of man, at the church of All Hallows, 
| Thames Street, lighted candles were placed on 
| the altar during the celebration of Holy Com- 
| munion, and that the service was otherwise ritual- 
| istically performed. Can you tell me whether this 
| was the case ? P. M. H. 
| Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


ARTICLES oF THE CuuRcH.—Can any of your 
| clerical correspondents state when (if ever) the 
ee under the 33rd article of the Established 
| Church were last enforced? What is the nature 

and form of “excommunication” under the ar- 
ticles (which “the archbishops and bishops and 
whole clergy agreed upon in 1562, for avoiding 
| diversities of opinions and establishing of consent 
| touching true religion”), and in what way any- 
| one so visited was treated, in accordance there- 
with, “as an heathen and publican”? And also, 
how and when (if ever) he was “ openly reconciled 
y penance, and received into the Church”? 
ho was the “ judge that had authority thereto,” 
and by what power was such “authority” con- 
stituted ? 
And with a view of being further assisted in 
“avoiding diversities of opinions,” I wish to be 


informed with reference to the 35th article— 
declaring the homilies “necessary for these times” 
(i. e.“ the second book, and also the former set forth 
in the time of Edward VI.”)—when, where, and 
by whom they were last “read in churches by 
the ministers, diligently and distinctly, that they 
were understanded by the people” ? C. D. 


PassaGE IN BERANGER.— 
“ Vieux soldats de plomb que nous sommes, 
Au cordeau nous alignant tous, 
Si des rangs sortent quelques hommes, 
Tous nous crions: A bas les fous ! "—Beéranger. 


What is meant by “ vieux soldats de plomb” in 
the above ? Pavvre Pert. 


Epwarp Cock, M.D.—This gentleman was, I 
believe, an eminent physician and clever ana- 
tomical modeller about seven or eight years since. 
Can any of medical readers give me 
particulars of his abilities in mechanical 


anatomical designs and inventions as applied to 


clinical science?’ Where can his models be seen, 
or any account of him be found ? B. 
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judge. Was Captain Alexander Smith a real 


“Tis an old custom at Okeham in Rutlandshire, That | person or a fictitious one ? J. M. 


the first time any. Baron of the Realm comes through it, 


he shall give a Horse-shooe to nail upon the Castle-gate : 


And in case he refuses, the Bayliff has power to stop his 


Goach and take one off his Horse’s Foot.”—Moll’s System 
Geography, 1701. 
Is this custom discontinued ? and since when ? 


the heiress of Arches or De Arcis. What is the 
date of this marriage ? It was before 1490. 

Grey. 


Captain ALEXANDER Surru.—In 
alittle duodecimo volume entitled — 

* 4 full and compleat History of the Lives, Robberies, 
and Murders of all the most notorious Highwaymen, &c. 
Printed for S. Crowder at the Looking-glass on London 
Bridge,” 


there is the following strange anecdote of Gil- 
deroy, otherwise “The Red Boy,” which we sus- 
pect is apocryphal : — 

“ Three of Gilderoy’s companions were hung in chains 
in Glasgow. The judge who tried them was met by him 
while on his road to Aberdeen in his coach, attended by 
two footmen. He, apparently single-handed, took the 
coachman and two attendants prisoners, stript them of 
their clothes, tied them neck and heels, and threw them 


into a pond. He next robbed the judge, and killed the | 


four carriage-horses. Then taking him to ‘the tree,’ 


which ‘in Scotland is hke a turnstile,’ he hanged his | 


vietim ‘upon the fourth beam, saying, ‘ By my Sol, man, 
as this structure, erected to break people's crags, is not 
uniform without another, I’se must e’en hang you upon 
the vacant beam.” 


That there was a miscreant so called, a native 
of the Highlands of Perth, is true enough; but 
the authority for the legend, so far as can be 


traced, is not supported by any one of the charges | 


contained in the indictment before the Court of 


Justiciary in virtue of which he was tried, con- | 
vieted, and hung in chains with some of his ac- | 


complices about 1633 or 1634; and it is im- 


pobable so startling a murder could have been | 
overlooked. There is a similar story in the second — 


volume of Captain Alexander Smith’s Highway- 
men, which preceded Johnson's folio work, and 
which we are assured by dealers in old and rare 
books to be, when the three volumes are com- 
plete, exceedingly scarce; but this book first ap- 
= at the beginning of last century ; and where 

aptain Alexander Smith got the anecdote has 
not been ascertained. 

Gilderoy, whose real name was Macgregor, was 


the subject of a song in the Westminster Drollery, 
| Paryter Wantep.—I have an old half-length 
‘picture, a warm and pleasing sketch of an old 
man seated in a chair before a table, upon which 

| is a pile of gold and a bag of the same. The sitter 
wears a red cap, and looks admiringly through 
a pair of glasses at a gold coin in his right hand. 


which was popular in the reign of Charles IL. ; 
and there is a Scotish version attributed to Lady 
Wardlaw or her brother, Sir Alexander Halket, 
m which the English ballad is partially intro- 
duced ; but in neither one nor the other is any- 
thing said as to the capture and hanging of the 


GrirF, oR Griser (A.), A Fremisu PAINTER. — 
| I have a picture by this artist, of whom but little 
seems known, as he has different Christian names 
assigned to him, and indeed his proper name is 
spelt in various ways. He painted dead game 
| and other objects in still life: is called a pupil of 
Snyder’s, and consequently belongs to about two 
| centuries back. My picture is signed, and so in- 
| teresting, that I am anxious to be told of an 
| other accessible work by the same artist in this 
| country. B. H. C. 


or Irntsn MSS.—Is there the slightest 

| authority beyond the wild uncritical history of 
the last century for dating a single Zrish manu- 

| script higher than the invasion of Ireland by the 
Danes ? and where can I meet with any sound cri- 
ticism on the subject ? H. H. H. 


Lrexnock.— The word lennock, or lannock, is 
| applied in East Lancashire to a corpse which 
| does not stiffen when cold. “ He is varra lennock,” 

said a friend to me the other day; “and I don’t 
| like ont; theer’] be another deeoth it famaly 
| soon.” From what may this expressive term be 


| Jean pe Loe@is.—Was Jean de Logis, who 
went to the first Crusade with twenty-four men- 
| at-arms under his command; father of Ordardus 
| de Logis, who, in the time of William Rufus, 
| was infeoffed by Ranulphus de Meschines in the 
| barony of Wigton in Cumberland? The Norman 
| noble of the name who accompanied the Con- 
queror to England was Guarinus de Logis. 


othe 


| Manstaventer anp Irox.—On the 13th 
of June, 1716, General Macartney was tried for 
being concerned in the murder of the Duke of 
Hamilton in a duel. The jury acquitted Mr. 
Macartney of the murder; “and he was dis- 
charged of the manslaughter by the formality of 
acold iron immediately made use of to prevent 
appeal.” What was this ceremony ? 
SEBASTIAN, 


Pakennam am desirous of in- 
formation as to this family, with reference to 
Sussex. Did any members of it, in the reign of 
Henry VIL., possess the manor of Lordington ; 
and if so, how did they obtain it ? 

F. H. Arxorp. 
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The gentleman has plenty of beard, but little or 
no hair on his head. I should like to learn if this 
design can be referred to any known artist. The 
picture is a foundling, and at present quite 
anonymous, B. H. C. 


Petition or Rieut.—Is there any full report 
or journal of Charles I.’s second and third Parlia- 
ments containing the speeches and names of the 
members ? J.C. J. 


Puit0.—I have long been in search of a pocket 
edition of Philo, but without success. On a 
the Preface to Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Holy Land, 
it struck me that he must possess the very thing 
that I want. His words are— “In reading my 
camp Bible (with the help of Philo and ep 
on the spots which he describes so well, &c.” 

resume he did not carry with him the ponderous 
folios of Mangey or the numerous volumes of the 
Leipzig edition, and that therefore he must be 
the fortunate possessor of Philo in some more 
portable form. I should also be glad to know 
which of Philo’s writings bears upon the topo- 
graphy of Palestine. xvs. 


PSALMS IN THE ORDER ror MORNING AND 
Eveyive Prayer.—In the “ Report of the Royal 
Commission on Ritual,” Mr. Hubbard appears to 
have put the following question to the incumbent 
of St. Andrews, Wells Street, and to the incum- 
bent of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington : — 

“When your people are reciting the Psalms in the 
Morning and Evening Services, do you announce the 
day of the month and the number of the psalm ? ” 

The answers from both were to the effect :-— 
We do not; we let them find it out for them- 
selves. I think it does cause inconvenience 
sometimes to individuals. They could ask their 
neighbours, 

Mr. Hubbard appears to have closed his inquiry 
on the subject without asking what was the 
practice in these two churches on Christmas Day, 
Ash Wednesday, and Good Friday, when proper 
psalms are appointed. 

I shall be obliged to any of your readers who 
will kindly inform me on this point. 

Gro. E, Frere. 

Roydon Hall, Diss. 


PuiLosorny aNd AruzisM.—No doubt Pope | 


(£ss. Crit., v. 215) was indebted to Bacon (Ess. 
xvi.). But Mr. Trerotren’s note (3" S, xii. 501) 
reminds me to ask, Was this “ memorable saying” 
originally Bacon’s? and if not, unde derivatur? 
Bacon’s introduction of it looks very much like a 
quotation : — 

“ It is true, that a little ey ¥ inclineth mans 


h 
minde to Atheisme ; But depth in Philosophy, bringeth 
mens mindes about to Religion.” * 


And in the co’ nding passage in the Adv. 
i., he uses the expression : — 


of Learning, part 


“ It is an assured truth, and a conclusion of experience, 
that a little or superficial knowledge of Philosophy may 
incline the mind of man to Atheism, but a farther pro- 
ceeding therein doth bring the mind back again tp 
Religion.” 

Both passages do, by their form, suggest the 
idea of a reference to a well-known maxim. And 
still more so does Harrington’s use of the ex 
sion (Commonwealth of Oceana, 1656, p- 171):— 

“ But if you do not take the due dose of your medicines 
(as there be slight tasts which a man may have of Philo. 
sophy that incline unto Atheisme), it may chance be 
poyson, there being a like taste of the Politiques that 
inclines to Confusion, as appears in the Institution of the 
Roman Tribunes.” 

His reference to the maxim here, in illustration 
of his own argument, seems to imply a more 

neral familiarity with it than his readers might 

ave gained from Bacon. Can it be traced 
higher ? ACHE. 

Rosi anp Marran.—Hallam, in a note to his 
account of the French and Provengal pastourelle 
poems of{the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
says: — 

“Robin and Marion are always the shepherd or pea- 
sant and his rustic love; and a knight always interferes, 
with or without success, to seduce or outrage Marion. 
We have nothing corresponding to these in England.” 

Surely the ballads about Robin Hood ané 
Maid Marian have some connection with this 
troubadour poetry. 

Can any of your correspondents inform me of 
the age to which the English ballads referring to 
Robin Hood have, with any degree of probability, 
been assigned, and what connection can be traced 
between them and the pastourelles referred to by 
Hallam ? H. 


Tuomas Wasnsourne, D.D., AvrTHoR oF 
“ Divine Poems” (1654),—I am desirous to know 
more of this too little known and valued re 
I have already the university dates in Woods 
Athena ; the inscription over his remains in Lady 
Chapel, Gloucester, and the short notice of his 
poems in the Gentleman's Magazine. I wish very 
much to meet with his single Sermons, two of 
which are named in the old Theological Catalogue 
(2nd edition, 1668),* and to have other references 
to sources of information concerning him. The 
registers of his native parish, as well as of bis 
rectory parish (Dumbleton), are destroyed up to 
within one hundred years of the rae date. 


. GROsABT. 
Liverpool 
Winows’ Nawes.— Can a widow 


correctly use her deceased husband’s Christian 
name ? CLERICUS. 


°° Washbourne’s two Sermons are in the Bodleian: 
1.) A Funerall Sermon on Ps. xe. 9, Lond. 1655, 4to 
(2) The Repairer of the Breach; a Sermon, May 29, on 
sa. lviii, 12, Lond. 1661, 4to—Ep.] 
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Yorx, Herrrorp, anp Sarvm BreviaRres.— “Tid : Mid: Mis: Ra: 
Where, in England, can I see copies of the York, Carling : Palm: and Easter OT HA 


Hereford, and Salisbury Breviaries? Lowndes 
(Bohn’s edit.) says that there is only one copy 
known of the York Breviary. Perhaps Dr. Rock, 
or the Rev. F. C. Husensetu, would kindly in- 
form me of any library where these valuable books 
are preserved. W. H. Harz, F.S.A. 
Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham, 8S. 


Aueries with Answers. 


dated 1710: “Impensis Hen. Clements, ad in- 
signe Lune falcate, in Ccemeterio Edis Divi 
Pauli,” with a Latin dedication, addressed “ Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Armigero, Magne Britannie Censori, 
8.” CanI be informed who the English editor was 
by whom this dedication was written ? 

Apropos to the name of Isaac Bickerstaff, what 
was the real name of the author of Love in a Vil- 
i Love inthe City, The Hypocrite, and a variety 

other dramatic works purporting to be written 
by Isaac Bickerstaff ? J. H.C. 

[The edition of 1710 of the above celebrated Epistles 
was superintended by Michael Maittaire, who no doubt 
wrote the “ Dedicatio.” The text is of no authority, and 
swarms with typographical blunders. 

Dean Swift was the first who assumed the name of Bick- 
erstaff ina satirical pamphlet against Partridge, the alma- 
nacmaker. Steele determined to employ the same name 
which this controversy had made popular ; and, in April, 
1709, it was announced that Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., 
astrologer, was about to publish a paper called The Tatler. 
Swift is said to have taken the name of Bickerstaff from 
4 smith’s sign, and added that of Isaac as a Christian 
appellation of uncommon occurrence. Yet it was said 
4 living person was actually found who owned both 
names. This appears extremely probable, as we find a 
dramatist named Isaac Bickerstaff was born in Ireland 
about the year 1735, and appointed to be one of the pages 
of Lord Chesterfield when Lord Lieutenant in 1746. He 
served for some time as an officer of marines, and died 
abroad in extreme old age and reduced circumstances ; 
but the date and place of his decease remain in uncer- 
tainty. Garrick, in a letter to Colman, dated June 30, 
1766, writes: “1 have had a letter from Bickerstaff; he 
is at Paris, and is going to give some account of our 
theatre in the Journal Encyclopédique. You will see it, I 
Suppose.” — Posthumous Letters, published by George Col- 
man, jun. | 

Eoctestastica, Rurue.—What is the expla- 
nation of the following memoria technica, said (in 
. newspaper, Jan. 22, 1868) to be current 
mM some remote villages of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire? It is su to contain an enumera- 

tion of the several Sundays in Lent : — 


} 


Yaxley. 
[ Another version of these names reads — 
“Tid, Mid, Misera, 
Carling, Palm, Paste Egg day.” 
In Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ed. 1848, i. 116, is the 


, following note on these lines: —“In the Festa Anglo- 
Romana, 1678, we are told that the first Sunday in Lent 
| is called Quadragesima, or Jnvocavit ; the second Remi- 


niscere; the third Oculi; the fourth Letare ; the fifth 


| Judica; and the sixth Dominica Magna. Oculi, from 


tion of this famous work was publishe din Lom don, the entrance of the 14th verse of the 25th Psalm, ‘ Oculi 


mei semper ad Dominum,’ &c, Reminiscere, from the 
entrance of the Sth verse of Psalm 25, ‘ Reminiscere 
miserationum,’ &c., and so of the others. Thus our 
Tid may have been formed from the beginning of Psalms, 
Te deum—Mi deus—Miserere mei.” The same explana- 
tion is given in Brady’s Clavis Calendaria, ed. 1815, i. 
262.) 

Lorp GrorcEe 1760 Lord G. 
Sackville was tried by court-martial (for his con- 
duct at Minden) apparently after he had left the 
army. He was cashiered and declared incapable 
of serving the king again. Some years afterwards 
he was Secretary of State, and finally was raised 
to the Peerage. Was the sentence quashed in 
consequence of his not being in the army, or was 
he pardoned ? SEBASTIAN. 

[The sentence of the court-martial, and the severe 
manner in which it was carried into execution, did not 
at the time pass without observation, and many persons 
were of opinion that the misconduct of Lord George 
Sackville was not sufficiently proved to warrant either the 
sentence or the punishment. These sentiments probably 
prevailed at the court of George III. (who succeeded to 
the crown a few months after the disgrace of Lord 
George), and one of his first acts was the recall of this 
nobleman to court. ] 


MarriaGE Baxns.—When was the publication 
of banns of matrimony first used in churches ? 

| We learn from Tertullian (ad Uxorem, lib. ii, cap. 2 
and 9, De Pudicitia, cap. iv.) that the church, in the pri- 
mitive ages, was forewarned of marriages. The earliest 


| existing canonical enactment on the subject, in the Eng- 
' lish church, is that in the 11th canon of the synod of 


Westminster, or London, 4.p. 1200, which enacts that 
“no marriage shall be contracted without banns thrice 


| published in the church, unless by the special authority 
| of the bishop.” (Wilkins, Concilia Magne Britannia, i. 
| 507.) 


It is supposed by some that the practice was introduced 
into France as early as the ninth century; and it is cer- 
tain that Odo, Bishop of Paris, ordered it in 1176. The 
council of Lateran, in 1215, prescribed it to the whole 
Latin church. 


} 7 a 
| 
1 


Before publishing the banns, it was the custom for the 
curate anciently to affiance the two persons to be married 
in the name of the Blessed Trinity ; and the banns were 
sometimes published at vespers, as well as during the 
time of mass. Bingham, Antiquities, lib. xxii. cap. ii. 
sec, 2; Martene, De Ant. Rit., lib. ii. cap. ix, art. v. 
pp. 135-6. 

Fieet.—In the borough of Lynn Regis, Nor- 
folk, the word “Fleet” frequently occurs in the 
discussions of the Town Council, as reported in 
the Lynn Advertiser. It seems to mean a main 
sewer, or at the least a channel of some sort for 
the passage of sewage. Is a sewer called a fleet 
in any other part of England? and was the Fleet 
river in London so called because it, from the 
earliest days, served the purpose of a sewer ? 

Fruivs 

[According to Junius, the Anglo-Saxon fleotan is the 
frequentative from flow-an, fluere. Hence the noun is 
applied to an estuary, drain, ditch, or sewer. Fleet Ditch 
is a tautology. The Fleet prison was so called because 
situated upon the side of the water that floated in from 
the river. 

“They have a very good way in Essex of draining of 
lands that have land-floods or fleets running through 
them, which make a kind of a small creek.”—Mortimer, 
Husbandry. | 

Rapetars.—Can you explain how the phrase 
“le quart d'heure de Rabelais ” uired its 
meaning of waiting for one’s bill? The story 
about Rabelais finding himself at an inn with no 
money to continue his journey, which is given as 
the origin of it, does not seem to explain its con- 
ventional meaning. 

[The story about Rabelais, to which our correspondent 
alludes, is told in various ways. It would appear that 
Rabelais found himself at a loss, not only for money to 
continue his journey, but for the means of paying his 
reckoning at the Lyons Adtel/erie. Hence it is that the 
“Quart d’heure de Rabelais” signifies the sometimes 
critical and anxious moment when we are expecting our 
bill —for instance, after dining at an hotel. And accord- 
ingly, the phrase “Le quart d’heure de Rabelais” is ex- 
plained by Bescherelle, “ Le moment ott il faut payer son 
écot ”; i.e. the moment when one must pay one’s bill. ] 


THe Battie or tax Forty.—In the picture- 
lery at Hampton Court Palace is a piece by 
. Snayers, entitled the “ Battle of the Forty.” 
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| forty chosen men, mounted and properly equipped, on each 

| side, entered the lists, and the desperate encounter lasted 
till only one combatant remained on the field.”} 


Test ron Weits.—There was a simple test for 
impure wells published recently by some autho- 
rity. Can you refer me to the paper in which it 
appeared Crericvs Rusticvs, 

{ Though this is rather a scientific query than such as 
“N. & Q.” was intended to solve, we have so many sub- 
seribers in the country to whom the information may be 
of value, that we have taken some pains to procure it. 
We presume our correspondent refers to the following 
“ Easy Test for Sewage in Wells,” by Professor Attfield, 
in The Times of January 18 last : — 

* Polluted water does not generally betray its condition 
till possessed of a strong odour; earlier intimation may 
however be obtained by the following means :—Half filh 
| a common water-bottle, cover its mouth with the hand, 
violently shake for a minute, and quickly apply the nose. 
If nothing unpleasant is detected, lightly cork the bottle ; 
set it aside in a warm place, at about the temperature of 
one’s body, for a couple or three days, and repeat the 
shaking, &c. Water of very bad quality may thus be 
recognised, without the trouble and expense of analysis.”} 

Pickertne’s Cur.—Dean Stanley says, in his 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey (p. 33, line 1, 
&e.) : — 

“ In the year of the Armada, Pickering [the Keeper of 
the Gatehouse at Westminster] presented to the Bur- 

3 of Westminster a fine silver-gilt ‘ standing cup,’ 
which is still used at their feasts, the cover being helt 
over the heads of those who drink, with the quaint in- 
scription : — 

* The Giver to his Brother wisheth peace, 

With Peace he wisheth Brother's love on Earth, 

Which Love to seal, I as a pledge am given, 

A standing Bowle to be used in Mirthe. 

‘The gift of Maurice ae and Joan his wife, 
588.’ ” 


I wish to know who is the keeper of this inter- 
| esting relic, and where it is kept, as with many 
| inquiries I have been unable to ascertain either 
| of the above. W. E. Hartanp-Oxiey. 
| 8, King Street, Whitehall, S.W. 
| [Our correspondent has been unfortunate in the direc- 

tion of his inquiries. The cup, which is always used at the 
dinners of the Court of Burgesses of Westminster, is in 
the custody of their officers; and we can have no doubt 
that if he applies either to the Deputy-Steward, 8. T. 


What was the battle of the forty, and when did | Miller, Esq., or the Town Clerk of Westminster, W. M. 
it take place ? Lyprarp, | Trollope, Esq., he will experience no difficulty in seeing 


(The Battle of the Forty, we believe, is only mentioned 
in some old romances. The picture belonged to William 
TIL, and represents, says Mr, Edward Jesse, a battle fought 


| this interesting relic of the old Keeper of the Gatehouse. 


“ Erricactty.”—Is there such a word? Itis 
| used by Sir Henry Bulwer in the first volume of 


between twenty French and twenty Italian cavaliers with Historical Characters, p. 227, line 13. 
their leaders, Mrs, Jameson (Handbook to the Public Gal- 
leries of Art, ed, 1842, p. 312), however, informs us, that 
“ this contest between two rival commanders in the Spanish | 
Netherlands was decided before the walls of Bois-le-duc : | 


H. A. Sz. J. M. 
[“ The power of whiche sacramentes is of suche effyea- 
cite, that cannot be expressed.”—A Boke made by John 
Fryth, p. 10.) 
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Replies. 


EMENDATIONS OF SHELLEY. 
(3"* 8. xii. 467.) 

I shall try to relieve the difficulty felt by 
C. A. W., and in doing so I fancy I shall be able 
to fix the reading of “air” for “earth” in the 
fifth line of the stanza in question as the cor- 
rect one. Buds are of the air; roots are of the 
earth ; wherefore, if Shelley so meant it to be un- 
derstood, i¢s finds its antecedent in the word air. 
Now Shelley uses nearly the same language in 
“ Queen Mab,” vi.,— 

« The budding of the heaven-breathing trees,” 


where we have buds, breath, and air (heaven= 
ether = atmosphere) without any reference to all- 
sustaining earth—buds in fact “hanging upon 
nothing, and quite unattached ” save to the parent 


tree. 

The one delight is the common rapture of all 
nature in the opening spring and noontide hour 
of Southern Europe, but quiet rapture — “soft” — 
in harmony with the poet's subdued feelings. All 
their voices blend into one soft sound — a softness 
probably due in part to the indistinctness arising 
from their combination, and the “ slightness ” of 
“the air” which carries them. So slight is it 
that the hum of the city, heard from the sea shore, 
scarcely exceeds the almost silent ripple of the 
wave on the lonely beach. 

The nouns in the penultimate line are evidently 
in the possessive case (a note for Mr. Moxon), and 
should be printed thus — as, in fact, I have never 
yet seen them — 

“ The wind’s, the bird’s, the ocean-flood's, 
the only doubt being whether the first two nouns 
are not plurals, and to be varied accordingly. 

The modern ear, which is so exacting, demands 

ect symphony of sound in rhyming couplets, 

— to be indulgent to triplets or quadru- 


I may add that I am little qualified to be a 
critic of Shelley, as the Nye otf his poems is my 
Tare pastime, yet when I do read them I try to do 
so with my eyes open. Of the facts of his histo: 

I only know enough to have enabled me to farnish 
an essay for the Eclectic Review a few years ago. 

. In third line of second stanza of “The Ques- 
tion,” Shelley wrote “ pearled Arcturi,” printed 
Arcturi.”’ 

Allow me to suggest a correction, at least 
plausible, of a text of Shelley, in his fragment on 

The Waning Moon” : — 

“ And, like a dying lady, lean and 
Who totters forth, wars in a 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wanderings of her fading brain, 
moon arose upon the murky earth 
A white and shapeless mass.” 
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In the penultimate line for upon read up in, ant 
for earth read east, and you will probably catch 
the poet's real words and intended idea : — 
“ The moon arose up in the murky East, 
A white and shapeless mass,” 

It must be noticed here that the fragment is, so 
to speak, complete, and the parallel perfect. But 
“ the lady” is alone—there is no object to which 
she bears relation—no space she occupies—no eye 
to scan her—while “ the moon,” if the present 
reading stands, has relation to the earth, and thus 
a new element is introduced which disturbs the 
correspondence. In our emendation, however, the 
“murky East” corresponds with the “ gauzy 
veil” of the similitude, and accounts: for the in- 
distinct appearance of the moon—“a white and 
shapeless mass.” But no analysis would make 
this reading acceptable to any one who does not 
see its congruity at a glance. I find in Benbow’s 
edition the reading “wp in the earth,” which 
conveys no sense, but at the same time establishes 
the solution of upon into up in. A friend has 
obliged me with this little volume since I wrote 
my first note on Shelley. 

I proceed to note a defect or two in Milner’s 
very cheap edition of the poet’s works. The notes 
to “Queen Mab” are omitted, to the great detri- 
ment of the poem; for though in themselves not 
commendable, they are exegetical of the poet’s 
meaning, and present a study of the poet’s mind 
at a critical period of his history. 

The well-known verses called “ Love's Philo- 
— ” are quoted in full in the preface with the 
eulogy of being “ one of the purest sweetest gems 
that ever flowed from ben or heart of poet,” 
and are said to be addressed to Mary Wollstone- 
craft; but the editor, it is presumed, intended by 
the name her daughter, M. W. Godwin, the wife 
of Shelley. 

Two lines are printed in halting fashion in the 
verses : — 

“ T fear thy kisses gentle maiden, 
Thou needst not fear mine, 
~ spirit is too deeply laden 
ver to burthen thine. 
“ I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion, 
Thou needst not fear mine, 
Innocent is the heart’s devotion 
With which I worship thine.” 

In the second line of each verse, Milner should 
have read needest, as the dullest ear will detect 
the lack of a syllable. Moxon is here correct. 

Again : — 

“ Swifter far than summer's flight, 
Swifter far than youth’s delight, 
Swifter far than happy night, 

Art thou come and gone: 
As the earth, when leaves are dead, 


As the night when sleep = 
As the heart when joy is 


| I am left lone, alone.” 


Fa 
: 
| 
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It might seem obvious to change the first Jone 
into alone, which would read more smoothly ; but 
that alteration would not catch Shelley’s subtle 
thythm, which seldom or never fails. The line 
should be printed and read with strong accent on 
the first syllable — 


“ T’m left lone, alone.” 


All the editions retain some curious violations 
of grammar : for instance, the poem beginning— 
“ Mine eyes were dim with tears unshed.” 

The last verse is printed thus: — 
“ We are not happy, sweet! our state 
Is strange, and full of doubt and fear ; 
More need of words that ills abate :— 
Reserve or censure come not near 
Our sacred friendship, lest there be 
No solace left for thou and me.” 
Even if this came thus from Shelley’s pen from 
a sheer ap a editors should not perpetuate 
the mistake; but most likely it is a simple mis- 
reading of the printer's. I would observe further 
here, that instead of an indicative sense in the 
line — 
“ Reserve or censure come not near,”— 
the lyric spirit of the piece will find an imperative 
sense much more expressive and telling — 
“ Reserve or censure, come not near 
Our sacred friendship.” 
Furthermore, and lastly at the present writ- 
ing: 
* That time is dead for ever, child, 
Drown’d, frozen, dead for ever! 
We look on the past, 
‘And stare aghast 


At the spectres wailing, pale and ghast, 
Otge which thou and I beguiled, 
o death on life’s dark river.” 
For “thou and I,” read “thee and me.” 
I know no works of any great modern poet 
which need to be more carefully revised for the 
press than those of Percy Bysshe ae. . 


—_ “The Triumph of Life,” one verse reads 
us: — 
“ And near him walk the [ ] twain, 
The tutor and his pupil, whom dominion 
Follow’d as tame as vulture in a chain.” 

I suggest “Macedonian” as the word Shelley 
would have employed, had it occurred to him, 
being sonorous, simple, adequate, and poetical — 
pace domini W Estwoop. A CoBBLER. 


CENTENARIANISM. 
8. i. 95.) 
In the present age of unbelief, it is perhaps 
hardly surprising that some are found unbelievers 


in centenarianism. Mr. Toms falls foul of the 


| Quarterly Review, and complains of the injustice 
which those who doubt the instances of longevity 
suffer at his hands. I think, on the contrary, that 
those who have been at the pains of giving ip- 
| stances known either to themselves or their fami- 
lies have rather reason to complain of Mr. THows 
and his doubting companions. It is somewhat hard 
to be exposed to the charge either of stati 
| what is untrue or else of being culpably credulous, 
even when clothed in terms ever so bland and 
disguised. 

I should not have trespassed again on 
space in a matter which, after all, has probably 
little interest beyond the family circle, had not 
the Reviewer been good enough to quote an in- 
stance of longevity which I sent some time since 
to your journal (“N. & Q.,” 2° 8. xi. 58), and 
which is included “ in the names of seven or eight 
old women of reputed ages, varying from one 
hundred and two to an hundred and ten,”—in- 
stances which Mr. THoms undisguisedly calls in 

uestion; but which perhaps it is due to the 
eviewer, and also to the cause of truth, for me 
to verify by such evristing proofs that remain as to 
the age of the lady in question: for I need hardly 
say that all her children, still more her contem- 
poraries, are long since passed away. It is quite 
true, we do not know either the date or place of 
her baptism; but November 13 was always re- 
ed and kept as her birthday, and all her 
amily believed her to have been born on that 
day in 1739—the year she always spoke of as that 
of her birth. The fourth and youngest daughter 
of Francis Chassereau, Isq., of Marylebone, for- 
merly of Niort (not Nint, as misprinted in 2" S, xi. 
58), in France, she was married to my great-grand- 
father (he died 1814, aged seventy-nine,) Oct. 27, 
1764, as the entry in her Bible now in the — 
sion of her grandson, the present Mr. Robert 
Williams of Bridehead, co. Dorset, testifies. 
I have myself in my possession a large Bible 
given by her to my father on his twenty-first 
birthday in 1820, with his name and an inscrip- 
tion written by her in a very uneven and wander- 
ing handwriting; against which my father has 
put this note, followed by his initials : — 

“ Written in her 81st year, having the cataract in 

both eyes, C. M. W.” 


| To which he afterwards added below : — 


“ She was afterwards couched and perfectly restored to 
sight by Henry Alexander, Esq.,,on the 22nd of Nov., 
1820, being 81 years of age.” 

On the opposite page, and two years after, she 
_ has again written his name, &c., but now in 4 
| good clear hand, having then the use of her sight, 

which she preserved to the last; to which my 
father has again added this note : — 
| Oct. 1823. Written in her 83rd year.” 


Mr. Toms will hardly doubt the possibility or 
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ability of anyone living to be eighty-one, or 
even eighty-three years of age. As, therefore, 
the subject of the present communication died 
Oct. 8, 1841, her exact can be readily com- 

ted. There followed her to her grave, on 
bet. 15, 1841, her eldest and only surviving son, 
then in his seventy-fifth year; her two sons-in- 
law, the late Sir Eden. Rashleigh, Bart., and 
the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, late Vicar of Har- 


row; numerous grandchildren, great-grandchil- | 


dren, and other relatives and friends. I will only 
add, that she was no less remarkable for her age 


and vigour than eminent for the childlike sim-— 


plicity of her earnest piety. 
Montaeve WILLIAMS. 
Woolland House, Blandford. 


I would call Mr. Txoms’s attention to the case 
of John Taylor, a miner, buried in the church- 


of Leadhills, Lanarkshire. Mr. will | 


a statement of it in the History of the Upper 
Ward of Lanarkshire, vol. iii. p. 19. The first 
document there cited is in my possession, and was 


drawn 

burn, then engaged in a mining adventure at 
Leadhills, in the presence of my paternal grand- 
mother. 

The notice in Household Words of August, 1852, 
is in many respects erroneous, and even absurd. I 
pointed out its numerous mistakes in two articles 
which appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
May and June, 1853. Isuspect that the statement 
on Taylor’s tombstone is slightly beyond the 
truth, but only to the extent of six years at most. 

I have often wished to consult the register of 
the parish of Alston, or Alston Moor, in Cumber- 


land, where Taylor was born, for the exact date of | 


his birth, but have never been able to accomplish it. 
Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” resident in the 
neighbourhood may be able to make this inquiry, 


to facilitate which I quote the commencement of | 


the first document above referred to: — 


“ John Taylor, son of Bernard or Barnabas Taylor (he 


calls him Barny) by his wife Agnes Watson, was born in 
Garry Gill, in the parish of Alston, inCumberland. John 
had two sisters older, and a brother Thomas younger, 
than himself. One of the sisters married William Hog- 
gard or Haggard, a miller at Penrith, whose children 
were alive there not many years ago,” (say about 1760.) 


Groree VERE IRVING. 


Another Genuine Centenarian, Elizabeth Buckle.— 
T hope Mr. Troms will accept the annexed, and | 


have all his doubts dispelled. In the hamlet of 
High Wyck resides a widow of the name of 
Elizabeth Buckle, reputed to be one hundred and 
three pyume of age. She is plump, rosy, and lively ; 
fall of chat about old times. As she was in her 
— the nursemaid of my grandfather, I have 

many years felt interested in her circumstances 
and her sciedisant great age, about which I was 
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at the date it bears by Sir George Cock - | 
t 


| incredulous, knowing well the tendency of un- 

educated old people to talk themselves into old 
| age. I was, therefore, induced to send to East- 
| wick yesterday, the 4th inst., for a copy of the 
| register of her baptism, which I enclose. She 
| seems remarkably healthy, and likely to live for 
some years. The tradition is, that she was not 
baptised till two or three years old; in fact, that 
she “ walked to church to be christened.” 

1868, February 4th. 
Copy from the Baptismal Register of Eastwick, Herts, 
near Harlow. 

“ Smith, Elizabeth, Daughter of John Smith & Susan- 

' nah his Wife, was Baptized Sept ye 20th, 1767.” 
Rivers. 
Bonks Hill, Sawbridgeworth, 


THE LAW OF ARMS. 
(3" S, xi. 327, 508; xii. 15.) 

At the above references is carried on a dis- 
cussion as to the legal effect respectively of grants 
and confirmations of arms. There is, however, 
| another and deeper question lying behind, namely, 
have either of them any /egal effect at all? and if 
| so, what, and why? Unluckily, lawyers have 
troubled themselves little with the law of arms, 

and the heralds little with the law: the latter 
| naturally feel themselves bound by the practice 
| and precedents of their office, and possibly know 
| but little more. Now, as the law of arms is 
| parcel of the common law, it is from the known 
sources and authorities thereof that we must 
| gather its principles, and not from the practice of 
| the Heralds’ College. 
| The difficulty lies on the surface. The right to 
| coat armour is either an honour or a simple right 
| of property. Ifthe former, it cannot be conferred 
by the Earl Marshal and the Kings-at-Arms, on 
the well-known principle that the king is the 
, fountain of honour (which means, as we all know, 
that the power to confer honours cannot be dele- 
gated, unless when the sovereignty itself is dele- 
gated). If the latter, its creation is not within 
| the prerogative of the crown: it is of the nature 
| of a monopoly, and would require an Act of Par- 
|liament. In Scotland a statute for the purpose 
| exists. In England, that particular incorporeal 
| hereditament—the right to a given coat of arms— 
must be based, like all other hereditaments of the 
kind, upon user time out of mind, that is, from 
the lst of Richard I. The presumption thereof 
must be established by evidence of reasonably 
long user: just as, not long ago, in a case of an- 
cient surplice fees, a usage of sixty years would 
| have established a presumption in favour of the 
| reetor’s claim; and he was only defeated on ac- 
' count of the unreasonableness of their amount, by 
| which the presumption was rebutted. In pre- 
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cisely similar manner, in the leading case of | 
Serope v. Grosvenor, did the plaintiff proceed to | 
prove his case. 

Of course, questions will still lie behind as to 
the limitations and conditions under which a legal | 
owner may assign his coat, or parcel thereof, and 
as to the effect that may be given to the patents | 
of the Kings-at-Arms, as adding to their common- | 
law powers; but as your a seem to 
assume broadly the principle that a new right 
may be created (I presume by royal prerogative), 
I must challenge them in all courtesy to break a 
lance upon the point; and invite them to favour 
us with the rationale of their belief, and to show 
that the law they lay down does not belong to | 
what Lord Denman called “ that extensive branch 
of the law—law taken for granted.” LP. | 

Middle Temple. | 


THE INTRODUCTION OF FRUITS AND CULINARY 
VEGETABLES INTO ENGLAND. 


(4 S. i, 53.) | 


The Apple (Saxon eppel, from the root of bail), 
introduced by the Romans, was the chief fruit of | 
the Anglo-Saxons; but the only varieties men- | 
tioned, according to Wright, are the surmelst- 
apulder, or souring apple-tree, and the swite-apulder, | 
or sweeting apple-tree. They had orchards con- 
taining only apple-trees, called the apulder-tun, or 
—— en. France gave to us in the days 
of Queen Mary the nonpareil, and pippins came to | 
us from the Continent in the reign Lio VILL. | 

The Pear (Saxon pera) was introduced by the 
Romans, and was in great reputation in England | 
among the Saxons. In the time of John and of 
Henry III., Rochelle was celebrated for its pears, 
and the sheriffs of London purchased one hundred 
for Henry in 1223. Several kinds of pears are 
enumerated in the accounts of the Earl of Lincoln's 
garden in Holborn (London), in 1296. Worcester 
was celebrated in early times for the growth of 
this fruit-tree: three pears are delineated on its coat 
ofarms. The only kinds of fruits named in the roll 
of the household expenses of Eleanor, Countess of 
Leicester (third daughter of King John, and wife | 
of the celebrated Simon de Montfort who fell at 
Evesham), are apples and pears. Of the latter, | 
three hundred were purchased at Canterbury, | 
probably (says Mr. Timbs) of the monks. Mat- 
thew Paris, describing the bad season of 1257, 
observes that apples were scarce and pears scarcer 
while quinces, vegetables, cherries, plums, an 
all shell-fruits, were entirely destroyed. In the 
wardrobe-book of 14 Edward I. we find the bill 
of Nicholas, the royal fruiterer; in which the 
only fruits mentioned are pears, apples, quinces, 
medlars, and nuts. The supply of these, from | 
Whitsuntide to November, cost 21/. 14s, 14d. 


S. I. Few. 15, 


| Alexander Neckham, writing in the latter half of 


the twelfth century, says: — 

“A noble garden will give you medlars, quinces, the 
pearmain (rolema), pears of St. Regle, pomegranates, 
citrons, oranges, almonds, and figs. Let there also be beds 
(area), enriched with onions, leeks, garlic, melons, and 
scallions (/innullis).” 

The Quince (French coing, from Cydonia, a town 
in Crete,) was known to the Romans, who intro- 
duced it into this country. The Saxons called it 


| cod-eple, or bag-apple. 


The Cherry (Greek xéparos, from Cerasus, a city 
in Pontus,) came originally from Asia, and the 
Romans brought it into England. In the Sylvan 
Sketches (384) the wild or black cherry is called 


| a native of England. The are said 
| to have lost it, and Richard 


Larris, fruiterer to 
King Henry VIIL., to have reimported it; but 
Warton has proved by a quotation from Lydgate, 
who wrote ceca 1415, that the hawkers of London 


| were wont to expose cherries for sale early in the 
/ season. One kind—the Kentish—was brought to 


us by the Knights a on their return from 
the Crusades, and was planted near Sitting- 


The Plum (Saxon plume) is said to have been 
derived from the common wild sloe. It was known 
to the Anglo-Saxons. Gough says that Lord 
Cromwell introduced the Perdrigan plum temp. 
Henry VII. The greengage was first cultivated 
in England by a family of the name of Gage. It 
was brought from France, where it was called 
“La Reine Claude,” from the wife of King 
Francis, with whom it was a great favourite. 
The orleans came to us from Orleans, in France; 
and the damson, or damascene, from Damascus. 

The Peach (Latin persicum, from Persicus, be- 
longing to Persia) was introduced into England 
by the Romans, called by the Saxons persoc-treow. 


, bourne, in Kent. 


| In 1276 we find slips of peach-trees mentioned in 


an official record as planted in the king’s garden at 
Westminster. 

The Nectarine is only a variety of the peach, 
with a smooth skin, introduced about 1562. 
(Faulkner). 

The Apricot (Latin precocia, from precox, earl 
spe , in Persia, is called “the fruit of the sun. 
The first apricot-tree was brought to England in 
1524 by Henry VIII.’s head gardener; but Stow 
says it was not introduced till 1578. It was 
called, in old English, abricots or apricocks. 

The Orange (Etalian arancia, Hindostanee ma- 
runj, akin to nar, fire, from its colour) is con- 
sidered by many to have been brought to England 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, and the first trees planted 
by Sir Francis Carew, who married his niece, at 
Beddington in Surrey; but Timbs, in his Nooks 
and Corners of English Life, proves that, though 
Le Grand d’A could not trace the fruit im 


France to an ier date than 1333, we find it 
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known in England in 1290; for in that year a | vines brought from Syria were planted at Wel- 


Spanish ship came to Portsmouth bringing figs, 
raisins, dates, pomegranates, and seven oranges. 
Some of the trees at Hampton Court are said to 
be three hundred years old. 

The Lemon (Turkish imum) and Citron were 


much used in the Middle Ages, but it is very | 


uncertain when they were first introduced into 

Jand (Du Cange v. “ Citronus.”) 

he Melon (the abattachim of the Bible, mean- 
ing to ching close), according to Gough, was very 
common in England during the reign of Edw. IIL, 
together with cucumbers, Xc.; but soon after 
entirely unknown till the reign of Henry VIIL., 
being unattended to during the wars of York and 
Lancaster. 

The Medlar (Saxon med) was a favourite fruit 

of the Saxons. Chaucer mentions the tree : — 


“T was ware of the fairest medlar tree.” 
The Fig (Saxon fic, Latin ficus,) was known to 
the Greeks, for we find by the laws of Lycurgus 
they formed a part of the ordinary food of the 


Spartans, They were introduced here by the | 


Romans, but the first trees planted in England 
are said to have been brought from Italy in 1548 


by Cardinal Pole, and planted by him in the | 


garden of the archiepiscopal palace at Lambeth 
(Loudon’s Arbor. et Frutic. Britann.) 

The Gooseberry (corrupted from German kravs, 
or krauselbeere, the rough berry,) was known to the 
Saxons under the name thefe-thorn. 

The Currant (from Corinth) is a native of Great 
Britain. Evelyn says it was formerly considered 
to be a species of gooseberry, and had no other 
name till the fruit was called corinths, from their 
resemblance to the small Zante grapes. 


The Raspberry (from the rasping roughness of | 


the wy formerly grew wild in England. Called 
by the Anglo-Saxons hynd-berige. 

The Strawberry (Saxon streow-berie, from the 
ns nature of its runners,) was common in 
the time of Lydgate (fifteenth century). The 


i was first cultivated in the king’s garden in | 
The Mulberry (Saxon muuilbere; Celtic mor, | 


black,) is considered by Whitaker (Manchester, 
ii. 49) to have been introduced into Britain by the 
Romans, Gough says that the first known were 


at Sion House, now standing. The white mul- | 
berry was introduced from China before 1596, 


and the ae from Japan before 1751. 
Grape (Welsh grab, a cluster; Italian grappe,) 
Vines are said to have been first brought into 


England by command of the Emperor Probus about — 


280, the year its culture was introduced into Gaul ; 
and Venerable Bede speaks of vineyards as common 
in this country in 731. The vine was called b 

the Saxons win-treow, or wine-tree ; and its fruit 
win-berige, or wine-berries. Some years ago grape- 


beck Abbey, the residence of the Duke of Port- 
land, in Nottinghamshire. They thrived, and 
produced fine fruit—one bunch, sent as a present 
to the Marquis of Rockingham, weighed 1% lbs. 
The Chestnut (derived from Anglo-Saxon cyste- 
hnutu, the nut of the cyste-tree) was introduced 
by the Romans; that is, the Spanish or sweet 
kind. There is a tree of this kind at Tortworth, 
Gloucestershire, which was in its prime in the 
reign of Stephen in 1135, and calculated to have 
been a sapling in the time of Egbert about the 
year 800. Loudon says this may even have been 
planted in the time of the Romans. The oldest 
chestnut-tree in the neighbourhood of London is 
that at Cobham, Kent. In 1256 the Sheriffs of 
London were ordered to buy 2000 chestnuts for 
_ the king's use. The horse-chestnut was brought 
_ to us from the northern parts of Asia about 1500 ; 
but the scarlet variety, from Brazil, was not cul- 
tivated till 1712. 

The Walaut (Saxon wal-hnut, wath-hnutu, a 
foreign nut,) is a native of Persia. Loudon says, 
in all probability it was introduced by the Ro- 
mans. Evelyn informs us that “there were con- 
siderable plantations of this tree, particularly in 
the chalk hills of Surrey.” Collinson, in his 

| History of Somersetshire, says that at Glastonbury 
| there grew in the abbey churchyard, on the north 
side of St. Joseph’s chapel, a miraculous walnut- 
tree, which never budded forth before the Feast 
| of St. Barnabas (June 11). He adds that — 
“ Queen Anne, King James, and many of the nobility of 
the realm, even when the times of monkish superstition 
had ceased, gave large sums of money for small cuttings 
of the original.” 
In the roll of the Countess of Leicester, before 
uoted, the following esculent plants are men- 
tioned: dried pease and beans, parsley, fennel, 
| onions, green-pease, and new beans. 

The Artichoke (Arabic ardischauli, the earth- 
thorn,) was introduced into England in the reign 
of Henry VIII. Evelyn (Miscell., 736) says : — 

“*Tis not very long since this notable thistle came 

| first into Italy, a to this magnitude by culture, 
and so rare in England that they were commonly sold for 
crowns a piece; but what Carthage yearly spent in them, 
as Pliny computes the sum, amounted to ‘ sestertia sena 
millia,’ 30,0007. sterling.” 
The Asparagus was introduced, Whitaker thinks, 
by the Romans into England. 
| The Cabbage (Latin caput, the head,) was known 
| in England, according to Henry, temp. Edw. IV., 
| but neglected. Gough says that Sir Anthony 
Ashley introduced it; and that there is a cabbage 
at the foot of his monument at Winborne St. Giles, 
| Dorsetshire. 
| Wright, in his History of Domestic Manners 
and Sentiments (p. 294), says the Leek (Saxon 
leac) was the principal table vegetable among the 
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Anglo-Saxons: its importance was considered so 
much above that of any other vegetable, that 
leac-tun (the leek-garden) became the common 
name for the kitchen-garden; and Jeac-weard (a 
leek-keeper) was used to designate the gardener. 
Varieties of the leek—enne-leac, or onion; and 
gar-leac, or garlic—were also known under these 
names to the Saxons. 

Bean is an Anglo-Saxon word; and the same 

ple were acquainted with cresses, parsley 
(Anglo-Saxon peterselige), mint, sage, rue, and 
other herbs. Joun Jun. 


Sea-cale, cir. 1775.—In answer to X. Y., I can | 


give him the history of the introduction of sea- 
eale, as I happen to know all the details. Sea- 
cale grows wild on Slapton beach on the south 
coast of Devon. It was noticed there by a person 


named John Morgan, a native of Uplowman, | 


Devon; then gardener in the employ of J. H. 
Southcote, Esq., of Stoke Fleming. Morgan no- 
ticed that the sea-cale was bleached by the sand 
of the beach ; and brought some roots from thence, 
and cultivated them in Mr. Southcote’s garden. 


They were served up to his table, and being ap- | 


= of, several roots were sent as a present to 
Mr. Southeote’s friends at Bath : which place was 


at that time, about 1775, a great resort of fashion. | 


When once known and talked of in Bath, it soon 
became famed throughout all England. I have 
understood that it was first sold to the public at 
Exeter market, where its price was half-a-crown 
a root. 

The son of this John Morgan, Mr. Joseph 


Morgan, is the owner of a well-known nursery- | 


garden at Torquay. W.G. 
St. Marychurch, Torquay. 


SIR ANTHONY ASHLEY’S MONUMENT: THE 
CABBAGE, 
(3"¢ 8. xii. 287, 533.) 

I have lately made a pilgrimage to the shrine— 
nay, to the fine old monument of Sir A. Ashley 
and his wife in the church of Winborne St. Giles, 
Dorset, to refresh my memory as to a certain part 
of its details which is said to be commemorative 
of the introduction of the cabbage from Holland 
into England. The result has confirmed my anti- 
cipation, and convinced me that the proof of the 
worthy knight’s claim on the gratitude of posterity 
must rest on a more substantial foundation than 
what is afforded by his monument, to be of any 
value. What this is I will endeavour to describe. 
Near the head of the recumbent effigies stands a 
low pedestal supporting a casque plumed, and at 
the feet a similar pedestal surmounted with a pair 
of gauntlets and a ball, some six or eight inches in 
diameter, having its surface ornamented with hex- 
angular reticnlations inewse. Now it seems to me 


that if the artist had intended to represent by 
this object the head of a cabbage, he would haye 
preferred the natural foliation of the vegetable, 
and that the gauntlets would be very incongruous 
accessories. In short, his device would be a 
wretched failure. But viewing it in another light, 
as a cannon-shot or shell, whose hard grim outline 
he has toned down to harmonise with his general 
design, then the device becomes an appropri 
mili symbol allusive to the siege of Cadiz 
which is recorded in the inscription on the monu- 
ment. 

How or when the tradition was first associated 
with this —— symbol I have not yet dis- 
covered. Hutchins (Hist. Dorset, first edition, 
1774) does not give it; but I find it distinetly 
stated in Christie’s Memoirs, Letters, and Speeches 
| of the first Lord Shaftesbury, 1859, vol. i. p. 3, 
| note *, also noticed in “N. & Q.” 3*¢ 8. xii. ed 
Nevertheless I am persuaded that this statement 
should be consigned to the category of fancies 
that are accepted and pass as historical facts 
simply because no one takes the trouble-to seru- 
tinise their pretensions. W.W.S 


WORD “FENIAN” OCCURRING IN 
ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE. 
S, xii. 530.) 
| A.A, of Poets’ Corner, who by this time, I 
| hope and wish, will have left his dull retreat and 
| be restored to health and activity, inquires whether 
| there is “ any other mention of the word (Fenian) 
| in Ossian or any other published work ? ” 


THE 


| The most interesting and obvious account and 
| explanation of it 1 have met with is in Dr. W. Hi. 
Drummond’s Axcient Irish Minstrelsy, Dublin, 
| 1852. This interesting volume owes its ong, 
the author tells us, to a proposal of Dr. Mac- 
Donnell, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin— 

“To investigate the authenticity of the Poems of 
Ossian, both as given in Macpherson’s Translation, and 
as published in Gaelic (London, 1807), under the sanction 
of the Highland Society.”— Minstrelsy, p. vi. 

In consequence of this proposal, which was 
“assuredly the means of stimulating inquiry, 
Dr. Drummond collected and translated these old 
Irish lays —thirty-two in number —and edited 
them with most interesting notes. The word 
Fenian occurs very often in this volume ; directly 
in the second line of his “ Preface,” the author 
says : — 

“ Of the Irish poems usually known by the name of 
Ossianic or are extant of great 


ical beauty and interest, amply deserving of being 
introduced, in an English dress, to the hen 


reader. 
ix. 
And again : — 
“ After the la of ages, the fame of Macpherson s 
Ossian excited the wonder of our Irish bards and sena- 
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chies. They heard with astonishment indescribable, that 
their own long well-known countryman, Fin Mac Cum- 
nal, who held his chief place of residence at Almbuin 
(the Hill of Allen in Leinster), the general of the Fe- 
nians—renowned for his martial achievements—the glory 
of their green isle—was no longer theirs, but discovered 

the new revelations of a wonderful magician, to be no 
son of Erin, but a Caledonian king named Fingal—the 
King of woody Morven—a kingdom of which they had 
never before heard even the name. Strong feelings of 
indignation succeeded the first emotions of surprise. They 
claimed Finn and his son Ossian as their own, and in no 
measured terms expressed their resentment at the piratical 
attempt to rob them of their martial and minstrel fame. 
Those who were acquainted with Irish history, though 
but partially, soon saw through the imposture.”—Min- 
strelsy, pp. X- Xi. 


This Fin or Finn, then, was the leader or head 
of the so-called ancient Fenians. General Val- 
lancey (Vindication of the Ancient History of Ire- 
land, pp. 355-358) seems to think this Irish Finn 
an altogether imaginary character, drawn from 
the Persian Asfendyar, surnamed Ruitan, or body 
of brass, on account of his great strength. He 
says : — 

“The Irish Fiand or Fiann is a word of oriental origin. 
It signifies troops for the defence of a country ;— the 
Italian Fante and the French Fantassin are derived from 
our Fiana, as is also the English infantry. The Persian 
Asfendyar is grandson of Lohorash, Fionn is the grandson 
of Treinemor, a mighty monarch. . . . Fionn Mac 
Cuil opposes the Boroimh, or royal tribute laid on by the 
King of Leinster.” 

Hereupon the author of the Ancient Irish 
Minstrelsy remarks rather sarcastically, but appa- 
rently justly : — 

“The mode in which the learned antiquary pursues his 

it is marvellously entertaining. Verily he seems 
to have taken a lesson on ‘ comparisons’ from that in- 
genious and renowned dialectician, Captain Fluellen, on 
whose fame the pages of Shakespeare have conferred im- 
mortality,”—Minstrelsy, p. 82. 

Dr. Drummond’s argument relating to Finn is 
as follows: He thinks it highly probable that, 
long before any decided or formidable invasion by 
the Danes, the latter had now and then visited 
Ireland, for the sake of commerce or plunder, and 
had even formed settlements, most probably in 
some of the principal maritime cities. To prevent 
these invasions, the princes of the country raised 
a kind of militia, known by the name of Fiona 
Erionn, a well-armed and disciplined force under 
tried and valiant leaders. Of these military men 
there were two principal septs, or clans, between 
whom there prevailed strong rivalship. Finn, the 
son of Cumhal, commonly known by the name of 
Fin Mae Cool, a strong and valiant chief, was the 
commander of one of these septs, it being called 
Clanna Boisgne. Of this Finn much has been 
said and written that is altogether fabulous and 
incredible. Dr. Drummond says : — 


“Finn is the beau-ideal of an Irish hero and prince, 
in the field, magnanimous, courteous, hos- 


pitable, ever ready to espouse the cause of the weak, to 
avenge and redress the wrongs of the injured, to reward 
the songs of the bards. He is also gifted with a know- 
ledge of futurity, and is skilled in oneiromancy and in 
the virtues of medicine. He is gentle and forbearing—to 
females, tender and polite—to his relatives arid friends 
kind and affectionate.”—Minstrelsy, p. xvi. 


He became, he elsewhere (Minstrelsy, p. 82) 
observes, “to the Irish what King Arthur was to 
the ancient Britons,” and was of course made the 
subject and hero of innumerable legends, like the 
British hero. 

“ By some he has been described as a giant—by some, 


in the rank of historians, as a Dane—by others as a Cale- - 


donian—by Macpherson as the monarch of woody Mor- 
ven, a kingdom in terra incognita — whereas those who 
are best acquainted with the genuine and authentic an- 
nals of Irish history, prove incontestibly that he was a 
true-born Irishman ;.. . that the Hill of Allen (Kildare) 
was his principal place of residence — that he was the 
son of a noble chief named Cumhal (pronounced Cool), 
eeecece —and that he was the father of the celebrated 
bard Ossian, who was the father of Osgar, who fell in the 
battle of Gavra, and with whom, it is presumed, this 
genealogical line terminated.”—Minstrelsy, p. 82. 


The above statement is taken from a most in- 
teresting introduction of Dr. Drummond’s to his 
translation of the battle of Gavra, “ The Lay of 
the Battle of Gavra” (Minstrelsy, pp. 82-104). 
One of the author’s authorities is Mic Curtin, 
“an author held in no small estimation by Irish 
historians,” who published his Brief Discourse in 
Vindication of the Antiquities of Ireland in 1717, 
collecting them “ out of many authentic Histories 
and Chronicles, and out of foreign learned au- 
thors.” Mac Curtin says : — 

“In this Cormuc’s time, flourished the famous cham- 
pion Fionn, the son of Cumhall, a wise and warlike man. 
He was general of the Irish militia, consisting of seven 
battalions, that is 21,000 men... This Fionn was neither 
giant, nor Dane, nor other foreigner, as no more were 
any of his commanders, captains, or soldiers. ... . He 
was an Jrishman both by birth and descent. . . . It is 
allowed that Fionn and his army were the best warriors 
in Jrland (sic) in their time, and were kept in constant 
pay by the monarchs, princes, and other nobility of the 
kingdom.”— See Brief Discourse, pp. 113, 114. 


Thus Fionn, Finn, or Fin is the leader of the 
Fenians, and the originator of the word Fenian 
itself in its nobler adaptation. It seems, too, that 
after the death of their great leader, the Fenians 
abused their privileges, and became the oppressors 
of the country of which they were the appointed 
guardians. It now only remains to quote some 
of the verses in which the word Fenian occurs, 
which is very often applied, sometimes also under 
the appellation of “ Fians,” as for instance : — 

“ Let not the Fians hear the tale, 
Lest idle fears their hearts assail.” 

In the same poem (“ The Lay of the Death of 
Oscar,”—see Minstrelsy, pp. 105-114), there are 
these verses : — 
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“ Cuirbre-—Yea, though the Fenians stood around, 
And thy noble sire beside,* 
As many and strong as they e’er were found 
In the days of their loftiest pride, 
By virtue of this arm alone, 
Whate’er I asked should be my own. 

“* Oscar.—Were the Fenians by in half their prime, 
With my sire, thy boasts were vain. 
Of ground not a foot in green Erin’s clime 
Should ever own thy reign.” 


In Ossian’s “ Lay of the Chase of Glennasmol,” ' 


( Minstrelsy, p. 73), the minstrel, in continuation 
of his tale, informs Patrick that all the Fenians, 
except Conan, Oscar, and himself (Ossian), were 
overcome by magic spells, and that Finn had re- 
course to supplication. In this Chase the three 
great Fenian leaders, Finn, Ossian the bard, and 
Oscar were present. Ossian sings: — 
“ Our Fenian warriors, young and gay, 

Who to the isle had bent their way, \ 

On the cold ground beside us lay, 

By magic spells of life bereft— 

But I, to tell the tale, was left, 

With Finn, magnanimous and kind, 

Bald Conan, of a cheerless mind, 

Young Oscar, my heroic son, 

And, woman’s darling, Dermuid Dun.” 

Nobody can peruse this most interesting volume 

but with sympathetic feelings. The author, Wil- 


liam Hamilton Drummond, D.D., M.R.LA. (born | 


1778, died 1865), was a highly gifted, humane, 
and noble-minded Unitarian minister, who has 
written much, and with great taste, on almost all 
subjects: religion, ethics, painting, historical sub- 


jects, natural history, poetry. Ile is also known 


as an elegant translator of Lucretius (into verse), 
and of a Halieutics and Cynegetics (from 
the original Greek). TierMANN Kinpr. 


Srr Epwarp Coxn’s “Hovsenoip Boox ror 
1596-7” (4" 8. i. 123.)—I purchased this manu- 
script at Mr. Craven Ord’s sale in June, 1829 
(lot 554), for the late Mr. Coke of Holkham Hall 
(afterwards Earl of Leicester), and I presume it 
is still preserved in the library at Holkham. 
had previously completed the catalogue of the 
MSS. there, and consequently this “ Household 
Book” is not included in it. With regard to any 


subsequent sale of the MS. I think some mistake | 
must exist, and should be glad if the Surro.k | 


Rector would give a more precise statement on 
the subject. F. Mappen. 
25, St. Stephen's Square, W. 
Tue Homeric Socrery (4* 8S. i. 18, 79, 133.) 
As one who takes great interest in the “ Homeric 


question,” I hail with much satisfaction the for- | 


wation of a “ Homeric Society”; and I beg to 


* It will be remembered that Osgar, or Oscar, was the 
— of Finn. It ie Oscar who is addressed here by 
rbre, 


suggest, as its proper province, the following sub- 
| jects for investigation : — 

| 1. The examination of the remains of ancient 
art, in any way bearing on Homeric scenes and 
characters, e. gy. the numerous Greek vases, the 

and Lycian marbles, Xc., to ascertain 

| how far they coincide, especially in the details of 

the armour, with our Homer. 

2. To discuss the language of the Homeric 

ms, and to account, if possible, for the com- 

ination of archaic words with numerous forms 

and inflexions identical with the language of 

3. To ascertain precisely how many passages in 
Pindar and the Tragic iene can A shown to 
refer to our Homer, and to explain on some 
plausible theory the undoubted fact, that by far 
the greatest number of references to the Trojan 
affairs in these writers were borrowed from ole 
epic poems which we have not. 

4. To investigate the diversities in the personal 
history or adventures of the Homeric characters, 
as described in our Homer and in the writers and 
works of art mentioned above. 

5. To collect instances of words which appear to 
have been altered in form or meaning from their 
more ancient and sound epic usage. 

It is clear that, if Homer is to be regarded as 
the father of poetry, and indeed of literature, all 
questions connected with the genuineness and age 
of the poems which have come down to us under 
his name must be both interesting and important. 
The subject is so vast, that combination and co- 
operation among unprejudiced scholars can alone 
bring these questions to anything like a definite 
issue. A. Pare. 

Cambridge. 


No Love Lost (4" 8. i. 29.)—I would suggest 
that the following may be a satisfactory account 
of the a nt discrepancy in the usages of the 

hrase “‘ There was no. love lost between them.” 
here it is used of the loving couple, in “ The 
Babes in the Wood,” it would mean that each, as 
it were, absorbed all the love of the other. In its 
ordinary use I imagine it means, there was not 80 
much love between them that there was a surplus 
which could go to waste. ANDROMACHE. 


“ Frencn Ixvaston ” 8S. i. 56.) 
I ought, to be sure, to have been more particular 
, as to the description I gave of the caricature m 
question. I was staying in the country, and 
it not by me at the moment. It is in fact the 
large oblong plate, published Feb. 1, 1798, by 
H. Humphrey, 27, St. James's Street: “The 
Storm Rising,” or “The Republican Flotilla in 
| Danger.” The windlass is worked by Fox (not 
| Pitt) ; and near his coat, which lies on the ground, 
| is a scroll with a list of “The New Republican 
| Ministry,” of which the “ Premier” is citizen Vol- 
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e (the Italian for an old fox—an artful design- | 
rson next to him; with spurred | has followed the MS., No. 7190, of the Royal 
a bill sticking out of his | (now Imperial) Collection at Paris, and added 


man). The 
top-boots, has 


under the editorship of Heinrich Michelant, who 


et with these words: “ £1400 fined for, etc.” | at the foot of the page a number of various 
W. Pitt's tempestuous blast carries with it the readings from another MS. in the library of the 


formidable names of Duncan, Curtis, Howe, Gar- 
diner, Thompson, Trollope, Colpoys, St. Vincent, 
Seymour, Parker, and Onslow. 


Arsenal. A brief glossary is also appended of the 
most difficult words, and for the rest the reader 
is referred to Roquefort’s Glossaire de la langue 


It was from Brest, not Boulogne, as I stated, | Romane, and Ducange’s Thesaurus Media et In- 


the supposed flotilla was launched. 


“Castrum Rornomaer” (4* i, 53.)—There 
was a castle near Shrewsbury, now, I believe, no 
longer in existence, but of which an interesting 

rint is shown in the recently published book, 

Garrisons of Shropshire, called after the 
country of its Norman possessors Cavs, from pays 
de Caux. We must bear in mind the important 
conquests in that part of the kingdom by the 
Norman followers of William the Conqueror, 
whereby the name of Montgomery has retained 
its place until the present day; and it might be 
possible some other castle on the Welsh border 
may have, like Caus, borne a Norman name; for 
if Rymer be correct, it would be at any rate in 
those days impossible for the king to travel in 
one day from Shrewsbury to Rouen. 

Tuos. E, Winntneton. 


Rothomagus, Rotomagus, or Rhotomagus, is 
certainly Rouen, the metropolis of Normandy. 
See Hadrianus Junius, Nomenclator, 8vo, Francf., 
1596, P. 537; Laur. Beyerlinck, Magnum Thea- 
trum, fol., Lugd. 1678, tom. iii. p. 250; Rob. 
Ainsworth, Thesaurus Lin Latina, ed. Tho. 
Morell, 4to, 1783; Alex. Keith Johnson, Dict. of 
Geography, 8vo, 1864. K. P. D. E. 


Costiy ENTERTAINMENTS S. i, 73.)—I beg 
respectfully to direct Mr. Trencu’s attention to 
The Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth, which de- 
scribes the famous entertainment accorded in 1575 
to Queen Elizabeth, by Dudley Earl of Leicester ; 
it is reported to have lasted for seventeen days, at 
acost to the earl of one thousand pounds per diem, 
and I find the total computed at about sixty 
thousand pounds of our present currency. These 
figures are far in excess of his quotations. A. H. 


Dictionary (3" 8, xii. 524; 
4" 8, i. 63.)-— Without at all disparaging Lud- 
wig’s Dictionary, which our learned friend F. C. H. 
recommends, I would record my testimony in fa- 
vour of Hilpert’s (2 vols. 4to, 1828-46). I know 
of nothing equal to it for fulness and accuracy. 

JAYDEE. 


“Tue ALLITERATIVE ROMANCE OF ALEXANDER” 
4" S. i, 47.)\—Several editions of The Alliterative 
R of Alexander have appeared on the Con- 

tinent of late years. In 1846 the Literary Society 
of Stuttgart published a handsome edition in 8yo, 


PALL. | 


| 


Jime Latinitatis, Readers who may be chiefly 
intent on the literary interest awakened by the 
poem will be somewhat annoyed by the frequent 
repetitions which impede the current of the story 


| and produce weariness; but on the whole, the 


editor has rendered a service to the lovers of old 
French romance by this edition. The next in 
order of date was published at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, in 1850, by Dr. Heinrich Weismann, in 
2 vols. 12mo. This edition presents the German 
version of the poem, composed in the second half 
of the twelfth century by Lamprecht the priest, 
who declares that he has faithfully adhered to 
the recital of a French poet, Albert de Besancon ; 
together with a modern translation in German, 
historical and linguistic explanations, a complete 
translation of the pseudo-Callisthenes, and ex- 
tracts from the Latin, French, English, Persian, 
and Turkish versions of the romance. Gervinus 
places Lamprecht’s poem in the same rank with 
the Parzival of Wolfram of Eschenbach. The 
heroic deeds of Alexander the Great became the 
common property of all nations, and were strangely 
mixed up in the Middle Ages with home-born 
great feats and prowess so as to form a whole 
bearing the distinctive character of each people. 

Another and later edition which I have seen 
was printed at Dinan in 1861, and edited by 
F. Le Court de la Villethassetz and Eugéne Tal- 
bot, who have chiefly followed the edition of 
Michelant, but have abridged it in some parts 
that were tediously lengthened out, and added 
portions from other sources calculated to render 
the poem more attractive and interesting. Co- 
pious notes are placed at the foot of every page, 
and a glossary of difficult words and a table of 
proper names are appended. All these editions 
are in the library of the Taylor Institution. 

J. Macray. 

Oxford, 

Tue Usk or toe Worp “ Party” (3* §. iii. 
427, 460; xii. 365, 424; 4 S. i. 39, 87.) —The 
following extracts, showing the use of the word 
party, in the sense of a person, may be worth 
adding to those already quoted in the pages of 
& Q.”:— 

“Let the partye that bleedes chawe the roote of a 
nettle in his mouth.”—Thomas Lupton’s A Thousand 
Notable Things of sundry Sortes. At London, Printed 
for Edward White, &c. BI. let. sign, H. 


“ A Countrey woman at an Assize was to take her oath 
against a party. The said party entreated the Judge that 


ie. 
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her oath might not bee taken.”—John Taylor's Wit and 


Mirth ( Workes, 1680), p. 185. 
Epwarp 


In the reprint of Caxton’s Paris and Vienna | 


( jst issued by the Roxburghe Library), I find 
this word party used in a quite unusual manner. 
Its meaning is “ state,” “condition ;” and it seems 
anglicised from the French parti (see Cotgrave, 
sub voce.) 

Paris and Edward, serenading Vienna, have 
been seized by ten ambushed knights. 

“ Thenne wente Parys & edward a parte & spake to 
gyder / ye see fayr brother said Parys to Edward in what 
party we be now.” (P. 5.) 

Joun Anois, Jun. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Corstr, Corsry S. xii. 390, 516; 4% S. i. 
62.) —Many thanks to Mr. Sxerar for his note 
upon this puzzling word. The use of the word 
in the E. E. T. 8. book, as a real material caustic, 
goes far towards proof of its original meaning. In 
all other passages that I know, its use is meta- 
phorical. I have met with it again lately in the 
Arcadia : — 

“To these s hes he would couple such gestures of 
vexation, & woyld fortifie the gestures with such effects 
of furie, as sometimes offring to teare vp his wounds, 
sometimes to refuse the sustenance of meat, & counsel 
of Physitians, that his perplexed mother was driuen to 
make him by force to be tended, with extreame corsey 
to her selfe, & annoyance to him.” (Arcadia, b. iil. 
p. 297, ed. 1629.) 

Joun Anpris, Jcy. 


Tony Jue 8, xii. 523).—Did the appella- 
tion “a Toby jug” involve any reference to 
Sterne’s lieutenant? and is not the “Toby” the 
proper vessel to be drawn in any representation of 
“my friend and pitcher”? and does any one 
know what a real “ Toby ” was ?—who first made 
it, when it was made, and where it can be seen ? 
I mean the jug on which there appeared in relief 
two persons seated in an arbour at a table with one 
of these jugs upon it, using “churchwardens” 
for their tobacco, and viewing a foxhunt, which 

ssed round the jug to the other side of the 

andle—(this may not be very accurate, as it is 
described from memory); all self-coloured ; a drab 
colour on the convex part of the jug, except to- 
wards the upper part, which, with the neck, had 
the warm-brown tint of stoneware; the neck was 
upright, rather less than half the height of the 
lower part, and was cut square with a small lip. 
Was this the earliest type? and if so, where was 
the reference to ef P There is a comparatively 
modern variation of it, showing two lines of re- 


liefs, consisting of a single figure in breeches, and | 
I suppose vandeloups, seated on a barrel, with the | 
left elbow on a table supplied with the same jug | 
(trees in the distance), on each side of the stra 

handle ; opposite the handle is “Uncle Toby,” | 


or else “‘the Farmer,” holding a moderately long 
pipe in the left hand, and a similar jug in the 
= hand, the thumb passing through the handle 
while the fingers grasp the neck. These figures 
are separated by a hedge, with a tree and a stile 
through which a dog is ing, while another 
dog is leaping over it ; in the lower row, a stag is 
being chased by eleven other dogs in two lines 
(six of them in couples), followed by a mounted 
huntsman blowing a French horn. _I am not sure 
that this is older than the representation of the 
plough, ladder, pitchfork, reaping-hook, &c. ; nor 


: whether these farming implements were (like the 


men, dogs and trees of the stag-hunt) all moulded 
(not modelled) and stuck on the body of the jug. 
But I feel sure that both of these variations were 
produced previously to another type, in which a 
tree, apparently bearing grapes with vine leaves, is 
— the handle, and — the upper half 
of a leering male figure from another with a 
feather in his cap, who is holding a Toby jug 
away from afemale. The foliage is repeated at 
the handle, and similar leafage, fruit, and tendrils 
run round the neck. J. W. P. 


It seems impossible that any one in the costume, 


| or surrounded by the implements of a farmer, 


could represent that wonderful impersonation of 
Sterne, the kind-hearted, simple-minded, chival- 
rous soldier, Uncle Toby. His representation in 
all sorts of delineation or sculpture was once as 
opular as Paul Pry and Pickwick used to be 
ately; but he is always drawn in a soldier's 


| uniform, and with a long Ramillies wig, and 


generally with one foot wrapped up for the gout. 
The “Toby” is most sohellie the Toby Phil 
of the old song, “Dear Tom, this brown jug which 
now flows with mild ale,” &c. Among several 
curious points connected with the manufactories of 
pottery, not the least seems the fact of their sudden 
migration or disappearance even in the time of 
rosperity, and the scanty traditions left behind. 
Where were the spots on which those of Bow, 
Mortlake, and Chelsea stood ? As to the latter, it 
is a curious fact that Nollekens the sculptor (Cun- 
ningham’s Lives, iii. 159) says the concern failed 
because they could get no more clay from China; 
and yet the transfer of the business to the Derby 
firm could only have taken place a few years be- 
fore, and he says himself his father worked bes 


Poets’ Corner. 
Swaxes (4* S. i. 57.)\—I am reluctant to be- 


‘lieve the assertion that no snakes live in the 
| lordship of Bletchingdon, Oxfordshire, though I 


have never actually seen one during the thirteen 
years I have had the supervision of two farms 
there as a land-agent. I have seen snakes in the 
parish of Kirtlington immediately north of Bletch- 
ingdon, and in that of Islip exactly south of it; 
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and it is scarcely likely that these reptiles are 

such good geographers as to know parochial limits. 

Moreover, the soil in the parish or lordship of | 
Bletchingdon varies greatly, as I know from the | 
fact that I surveyed the whole of it for rae | 
purposes ten years ago, upon which occasion [ | 
personally entered on foot every separate inclo- | 
sure. West and north-west of the village the | 
soil consists of oolitic or cornbrash land of rich 

quality, and of the alluvine of the Thorwell valley ; 

north and north-east there is a wet variety of 

oolite, ly woodland; and due south of the 

village the land is a stiff tenacious clay, very 

difficult to drain or cultivate successfully. Surely 

all these soils are not equally insalubrious to 

snakes and vipers. The fact is, that reptiles are 

far less common in the Midland Counties than 

they were forty years ago; they disappear as cul- 

tivation is extended. ut, while I am on the 

subject, I would embalm a “ snake discovery ” in 

the pages of “N. & Q.” On May Day, 1862, I 

had a professional appointment with a gentleman 

of much experience, as a naturalist, as well asa 

man of business on the permanent staff of the 

Great Western Railway. We met at Oxford, 

and walked along the line of the West Midland 

Railway tothe village of Yarnton. In taking this 

walk we found no less than sir snakes dead, severed 

by the wheels of a passing train. ‘They had evi- 

dently crawled on to the “metals” of the line 

(but for what purpose who can say ?), and there 

inadvertently committed suicide. The spot 

whereon we discovered these self-immolated rep- 

tiles was on a gravelly soil near the eastern edge 

of the Isis valley. Wine. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 

Tatuis's Sone or Forry Parts (8 8. xii. 
529.)—Your valued correspondent “ from a sick- 
room” (I hope by this time convalescent), says: 
“Thave heard that this extraordinary composi- 
tion is extant in MS., but have forgotten where.” | 
Many years ago—nearly a quarter of a century— 
the following Prospectus was issued; but the 
publication was not proceeded with, as a sufficient 
number of subscribers could not be procured : — 

* TALUS’s Forty-Part Sonc or Moret, 1570. 
It is es te print this celebrated Composition in 
Score for Forty Voices (eight choirs of five voices each), 
provided One Hundred Subscribers can be obtained. The 
7 will be superintended by Thomas Oliphant, 

c wor w 
London: (late Birchall and Co.), 56, Old 
Bond Street, by whom Subscribers’ names will be re- 


ceived. The Subscription (One Pound) to be paid when 
the number is completed.” ‘ x 


Epwarp F, Roweavtt. 
Quotations Wantep: “Ne’ER SINCE THE 
DEEP-TONED THEBAN ” (4 S, i. 30.)—The stanza | 
“ Ne’er since the deep-toned Theban 
sung” is the concluding one in an “ Irregular | 


Ode on the Death of Lord Byron,” by the Rey. 
C. C, Colton, author of Lacon, &c. 
DWARD RIGGALL. 
Bayswater. 


The line desired (4 S. i. 77.) “ Though 


| lost to sight, to memory dear,” is causing much 


search on this side of the Atlantic also. May I 
suggest that your readers give any example of its 
use in any book, so that we may know in what 
limits of time to expect its first appearance ? 


I find a somewhat similar phrase in a stanza by 
W. Rider, in the London Magazine for 1755, p. 589, 
It is on Hendrick’s son hearing of his father’s 
death : — 

“ Tho’ lost to sight, within this filial breast 
Hendrick still lives, in all his might confest ; 
Then learn, ye slaves, this fatal arm to shun ; 
You'll feel too soon that I am Hendrick’s son.” 


I have thus far found no similar phrase in all 
the numerous epitaphs in many volumes of that 
magazine. W. H. Wurrmore. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


Anonymous (3 S. xii. 225.)—The Modest 
Apology, &e. was probably written by Mr. Joseph 
Boyce : — 

“ A vast number of Scotch Presbyterians having lately 
quitted their native country, and settled in his diocese, 
Dr. King’s endeavours to persuade them to conform, en- 
gaged him in a fresh controversy with Mr, Joseph Boyce, 
one of their ministers ; in which, as usual, Dr. King had 
the last word.”— Ryan’s Biographia Hibernica, 1821, 
vol. ii, p. 353, 

Chalmers says that the bishop's Discourse con- 
cerning the Inventions of Men in the Worship of 
God (Dublin, 1694), having engaged him in a 
controversy with the dissenters — 


“ Mr. Joseph Boyce . . . published Remarks, &c. . . . 
Upon this the bishop returned an answer, under the title 
of An Admonition to the Dissenting Inhabitants of the 
Diocese of Derry, concerning a book lately published by 
Mr. J. B., entitled Remarks, §c., 1695, 4to.; to which 
Mr. Boyce replying, the bishop rejoined in A Second 
Admonition to the Dissenting Inhabitants, §c., published 
the same year at Dublin in 4to ; and thus the controversy 


| ended.”—Biog. Dict., art. “ King.” 


As the tract possessed by Mr. Surry is dated 
1701, the concluding statement of Chalmers must 
be erroneous ; though it is strange that six years 
should have elapsed between the bishop's re- 
joinder and the publication of the Modest Apology. 

E. A. Axon. 

Strangeways. 


Sea Laws (4" 8S. i. 77.)—In the catalogue of 
the law library of the late Dr. Lee of Hartwell 
House, Aylesbury (penes me), occurs the follow- 
ing entry : — 

“ 1230. Sea Laws, Treatise on. 
No author or date given. 

“[A MS. note appears en the — Tt was from 
gleaning this volume, that Lord Nelson made his own 
interpretation of Commercial Treaties.’ }” 


1 vol. 4to, London. 
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I wonder whether this note is made in a copy 
of the same impression of the same work as that 
which your correspondent Mr. Grsson possesses, 
enriched with the autograph of Lord Nelson. If 
80, it is a curious fact, adding considerably to the 
value of Mr. Grnson’s treasure. 

J. B.C.L. 


Lirerary Psevponyms 8. xii. 305.) — | 
Hlorace Walpole, it appears, published The Castle | 


of Otranto as Onuphrio Muralto. Clearly he 


I do not think this the correct etymology of his 
name. I would conjecture that it is another 


form of Welshpool; being derived from one of the | 
many pools, wells, or springs, that were visited by | 
the ancient Cymru, to whom their Saxon con- | 
— gave the name of Walliser or Wiilsch. | 


elshpool, in Montgomeryshire, is called Trallwng 
or Trellyn=Lake City ; but we have also Camber- 
well, i. e. the well of the Cymru, called Cambrians, 
in the Latin form; Britwell, Prittlewell, versions 
of Britwn and Prydain; and I think we must 
claim Bridewell, it being the substitution of a 
canonical saint’s name for the obsolete Brit. 

Pascal’s famous Letters to a Provincial were 


ublished under the name of Louis de Montalte. | 
| to the text which Lord Byron followed in his 


| translation of the ballad referred to. But, on 


t appears that Pascal was born at Clermont, in 
Auvergne, and I assume that Montalte is an ana- 
grammatic translation of it. I have found this 


objected to, but there is some confirmation for it | 


by analogy. 

Near Mold, in Flintshire, is an eminence called 
Bailey Hill—evidently from the keep, or inner 
ward of an old castle. Its ancient name was 
Wydd-grug, or ee (root wd, ambwg), 
“the conspicuous,”—this, to my mind, is evi- 
dently the same thing as Clair-mont; and, to 
follow the analogy, we find that when settled by 
the Normans it became called Mons-altus, hence 
Montalto, the name of a family of owners: this is 
clearly the source of Pascal’s pseudonym. A.H. 


GeneraL Hawtey (4 8S. i. 75.)—I believe 
General Hawley belonged to an old Wiltshire 
family. But information might be obtained from 
his relative, Major Hawley, of the 14th Regiment. 

Carers Roerrs, LL.D. 

2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, 

Prays at Enciish Grammar S: 
xi. 378.)—For the last seven years the boys at 
the King’s School, Peterborough, have acted a 
pley before breaking up at Christmas. I believe 

can supply R. I. with a set of programmes, and 
with copies of the verses which have been dis- 
tributed with them, if he will send me his address. 

W. D, Sweetie. 


Peterborough. 

IrrvERANT MENDICANT CLERGYMEN ix. 
412.)—The above may perhaps be illustrated by 
an extract from the register of burials in St. John 


tist’s church, Peterborough, under date March 
23, 1754:—“ Richard Wellton, a Vagrant Clergy. 
man.” W. De 
Peterborough. 


Roop-scrEEN Bert (3 S. x. 373; xi. 
Another instance of the sanctus-bell remainj 
upon the screen occurs at Hawsted church, Sue 
folk. It is attached to a cylindrical piece of w 
which works in two uprights fixed at the top of 


the screen. The bell is at the south side, and is 


meant to convey the idea of a wall and a pole, but | about six inches in diameter at the mouth. 


W.D.S. 

Peterborough. 

Sr. Georee’s Cuvurcn, Liverpoor (3* §, xii, 
376.) —Some account of the ministers of St. 
George’s church may be found in Dr. Thom’s 
paper published in vol. iv. of the Transactions 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 

851-52. It is entitled — 

“ Liverpool Churches and Chapels, &c. With Notices 

of Clergymen, Ministers, and others. By the Rey. D. 


Thom, D.D. 
J. Harris 


Liverpool. 
Tue Conavest or (3° xii. 391.)— 
I cannot answer S. H.’s main point of inquiry as 


turning to Perez de Hita’s Guerras Civiles de 
Granada, I find there mention made of the siege, 
and three ballads relating to it. 

1. The one alluded to by 8. H., which Byron 
translated in his first eleven stanzas, beginning — 

“ Paseabase el rey Moro,”— 

differing however, in some slight particulars, from 
the Spanish text given in Byron. 

2. Nearly similar to the former one, which 
Hita prefaces by saying : “despues se canté en 
lengua Castellana de la misma manera, que decia,” 


ete. 
3. This ballad, in Hita, begins — 
** Moro Alcaide, Moro Alcaide,’— 

and is quite distinct from the other two, being 
addressed to the Alcaide (or governor) of Alhama. 
According to Hita, this Aleaide had leave to go 
to Antequera to attend the marriage of his sister; 
and though he returned eight days sooner than his 
leave extended, in the mean time the Christians 
had taken Alhama, whereby he lost his children, 
wife, honour, and fame. However, the excuse 
did not avail him. He was taken to Granada, 
where his head was cut off. 

Now Byron’s version, from stanza 15 to the 
end, seems substantially taken from this third 
ballad ; but differs greatly in the narration, both 
in omissions and insertions. But what seems to 
me most unaccountable, is, that he confuses to- 

ether the ballad addressed to the Aifaget (the 
ussulman doctor) at Granada, with that ad- 
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! 
dressed to the Alcaide (or governor) of Alhama: | 
substituting (stanza 15) Alfaqui for Alcaide. 
Hence, what is addressed to and by the Alfaqui 
does not relate to him, and thereby, as it seems | 
to me, makes an inconsistency—contrary to the | 
yiew of it by S. H. 

If my view of it is correct, it makes 8S. H.’s 

uiry as to Byron’s text still more requisite for | 
the right understanding of his version. 

I will just mention that I do not see, as S. H. 
does, that the titles Alfaqui and Alcaide are used 
as proper names, but names of office. 

The refrain “Ay de mi Alhama!” is omitted 
in my copy of Hita. C. J. 


or Roxsurene (3 xii. 284, 422; 
4" §. i.60.)—I am quite aware of the supposed de- 
rivation of “Floors Castle” from the terraces there, 
but took no notice of it, being convinced that it 
belonged to that fanciful class of etymologies 
which were so much in vogue in Scotland about 
the close of the last century, and of which so 
many examples are to be found in the Caledonia, | 
and in both the Statistical Accounts of Scotland. 

Terraces, whether natural or artificial, are to be 
found in Scotland to an extent that has not been 
generally noticed. In many cases they remind 
one of the terraced vineyards of the Rhine ; but the 
question is, were these ever known as floors? I 
know no passage in our old Scotch writers which 
countenances any such idea, and until W. E. pro- 


duces a quotation from them to support it, I shall 
continue to doubt its truth. 

Of the French word flew’, as occurring in a 
Scotch name, we have an undoubted example at 
Champfleury in Linlithgowshire. I believe, more- 
over, that this French or rather Norman nomencla- 
ture prevails in the Lowlands of Scotland to an 
extent that, in consequence of the words having 
been corrupted and altered during the course of 
time, has not hitherto been suspected. I am happy, 
however, to state that a work by Mr. Ogilvie, a na- 
tive of Normandy, will shortly be published under 
the title of The Conquerors of England, which 
will throw much light upon this subject. 

I may mention the instance of one family—viz. 
the Maxwells of Galloway—whose Norman origin 
he clearly proves to be a fact, which I believe has 
never been previously established. 


Taup (4" 8. i. 34, 115.)—I am afraid Mr. 
GasPEYy has mistaken my reasons for feeling a 
liking for this small word, which, unlike the mon- 
ster of Frankenstein, is not made up from portions 
of different bodies, 

1. As a Scotchman, I have an affection for the 
language of my native land, in which I often 
find words more suited to express my meaning | 
than are recorded in any imperial levicon where- | 
ever published. 

2. Thud belongs to a class of words, the root of 


which it is unn 
dialect, for the reason that they are neither more 
nor less than attempts to convey or express in 


written characters the description of, and to a 
certain extent reproduce, the actual natural sound 


which they indicate. 


Mr. Gaspery will of course recollect the hack- 
nied quotation from Homer, which has been so 
much admired as consonant with the sound of 


the sea breaking on the shore. 

Now thud has most expressively this character 
to any ear which has heard the sound it repre- 
sents. Perhaps I may be able to bring this home 
to Mr. Gaspry by quoting the prayer of the 
Minister of Durrisdeer for more favourable weather 
in a wet harvest—“ Send us not a ranting, tanting, 


tearing win’, but a thuddering, duddering, drying 


ane. 
We have another word descriptive of wind in 
Scotland, viz. sough, which, when properly pro- 
nounced, equally explains its origin. 

Without the smallest intention of being per- 


sonal, I may also point out that the first part of 
| Mr. Gaspry’s own name is another illustration of 


this, Gasp being evidently derived from the sound 
emitted by persons struggling for breath. 
GrorGE VERE IrvINe. 


Bummer (4* i. 75.)—1 find the following in 
Hittel’s Resources of California : — 
“ Bummer, An idle, worthess fellow who does no work, 


and has no visible means of support. It is probably de- 


rived from the vulgar German words ‘Bummeln’ and 


* Bummeler,’ which are about equivalent to ‘loafer’ and 
‘loaf. It’s origin has been attributed to Boehmen, the 
German name of Bohemia, a nation celebrated for the 
number of its sharpers and adventurers,” 


ScrutatTor. 
It is probably derived from the Dutch bommen, to 


sound as an empty barrel, to make a noise like 
that of the bittern. Chaucer says — 


“ And as a bitour bumbleth in the mire. 
In Welsh the bittern is called bwmp y-gors, from 


bwmp, a hollow sound. Joun Pieaor, Jun. 


Californian and Nevadan miners, of whom I have 
inquired the exact meaning of bummer, with a 
view to discovering its derivation, connect it with 
the same word as is used for a cockchafer in the 
Southern and Border States. I have myself heard 
a lady on a Virginian plantation speak of “ bum- 
mers booming around.” The word in its insect 
meaning is evidently formed from sound. 

Cartes WentwortH DILKE. 


Lot, 8. i. 54.)—Living in the North 
of England, I can certify that this use of the word 


is nonovelty there. A great lot of people; lots of 


new houses; Jots of money ; lots of fun, &c. &c., 
are vulgarisms which have been quite familiar to 
my ear certainly for fifty years. P.P. 


to seek in any particular 
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Mliscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Chronica Monasterii de Melsa, a Fundatione usque ad 
annum 1396. Auctore Thoma de Burton, Abbate. 
Accedit Continuatio ad Annum 1406, a Monacho quo- 
dam ipsius Domus. Edited by Edward A. Bond, Keeper 
of the MSS, British Museum. Vol. JJ. 

Giraldi —s Opera, Edited by James A. Dimock, 
M.A. Vol. V. 

Chronica Monasterii 8, Albani. Gesta Abbatum Monas- 
terii Sancti Albani a Thoma Walsingham, regnante 
Ricardo Secundo, ejusdem Ecclesia Precentore, com- 
pilata. Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A. Vol. 7. 
A.D, 793-1290. 

The same, Vol. IT. 1290-1340, 

The important series of Chronicles and Memorials of 
Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages which 
the present Master of the Rolls suggested to the Treasury 
for publication when Sir George Lewis was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—who saw at once the value and import- 
ance of the suggestion, and readily directed that it should 
be carried out—now forms a body of historical materials of 
which the nation may well be proud. Since we last called 
attention to them, four more volumes have been issued, and 
all maintain the high character for editorial care, accuracy, 
and scholarship which their predecessors have acquired. 
The titles of these several works sufficiently point out 
the periods of our history which they specially illustrate ; 
and we may content ourselves with stating, with regard 
to Mr. Bond’s second volume of the Chronicle of Meaux, 
that it continues Burton’s Chronicle from 1235 to 1339, 
and so far differs from the preceding, that what relates to 
public affairs bears a higher proportion in extent and in- 
terest to the purely monastic record. The two volumes 
edited by Mr. Riley are devoted to the Gesta of the Ab- 
bots of St. Albans—a compilation, to all appearance, of 
the last ten years of the fourteenth century, The Cot- 
tonian MS, from which it was printed was evidently 
written under the supervision of Thomas Walsingham in 
the scriptorium of St. Albans, and naturally divides 
itself into three sections, —the first proceeding, to a great 
extent, from the pen of Matthew Parir; the second com- 
piled by an anonymous hand, probably from a Chronicle 
of William Rishanger; the third being compiled by 
Walsingham, Of the fifth volame of the works of Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis, the editing of which has been en- 
trusted to Mr. Dimock, we can only spare room to say 
that it contains his Topographia Hibernica, and his Ex- 
pugnatio Hibernica, well introduced, and with a very 
useful Glossary, 

English Reprints. John Milton’s Areopagitica (24 Nov. 
1644.) receded by Illustrative Documents. Carefully 
edited by Edward Arber. (A. Murray & Son.) 

English Reprints: Master Hugh Latimer, Ex-Bishop of 

orcester, Sermon on the Ploughers, 18 January, 1549. 

Carefully edited by William Arber, (A, Murray & Son.) 


Who can say that good literature is not now published 
at a price which all can pay? These two remarkable 
little books, which Mr. Arber is justified in saying are 
“carefully " edited —are published at sixpence each, 
They are to be followed by others equally interesting 
and at the same moderate price. 

Lake Victoria ; a Narrative of Explorations in search of 
the Source of the Nile. Compiled from the Memoirs of 
Captains Speke and Grant. By George G, Swayne, 
M.A. (Blackwood.) 

Now that the heart of England is gladdened by the 
apparently well-grounded hope of Livingstone’s safety, 
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renewed attention will be given to the vast subject of 
| African discovery ; and the present little volume will be 


acceptable to many who may have neither the means nor 
the time to devote to the larger work from which it has 
been derived. 


Dr. Rrweavtr is ring for the press a second 
edition of his History Or the Organ, He is also at work 
on a Glossary of Musical Terms, for which he has been 
making collections for many years, 

Mr. E. Peacock, F.S.A., of Bottesford, near Brigg, is 
reparing for publication a Glossary of Words to 
sincolnshire. 

A Caricature History of the Georges, or Annals of the 
House of Hanover, compiled from the Legends, Broad- 
sides, W indow-Pictures, Lampoons, and Pictorial Carica- 
tures of the times, is about to appear from the of 
W. Thomas W right, M.A., F.S.A. The book wl as 
tain nearly 400 spirited illustrations from the caricatures 
of Gillray, Sayers, Rowlandson, and other masters of 
pictorial satire. It will be published at a very moderate 
price by Mr. Hotten, who designs the book as a com- 
panion volume to his History of Signboards, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following b ye my be sent direet 
to the gentlemen by whom Gey are required, whose names and ad 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Psarsact on tae Posrrion oF Baronets. 
Wanted by Mr. £. Clulow 4 Son, 35, Victoria Street, Derby. 


Rev. Taomas F Lit. ; or, a Saytre relati 
ANY ytre relating to Publi 


Wanted by Col. Ellis, Starcross, near Exeter. 


Works. 10 Vols. 8vo, 1821. 

Brwiecn's Brnps 

Hoane’s Mopsenw Wiirsurar. 6 Vols. folio. 
Ancient Witrsaine. 2 Vols. folio. 

Spenser’ 's Farare Queene. | 

Convart's Cavorries. 1611. 

Hotme'’s Acapemy or Anmony. Folio, 1683. 

Banen's Hisrony or 2 Vole. 

Saaw's Hisrony or Srarronpemmr. 2 Vols. folio. 

Wanted by Jr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


Unreeneat Catatoovr or Booxs ow Ant. All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
W. 

M. Spine “R. P.” on Cromwell's crown-piece stand for 

Lonoeviry. We trust that Correspondents who believe that they know 
cases of centenarianism which they consider capable of being authenti- 
cated will. in future, follow the excellent example set by Mr. Hughes in 
the case of Sallu Clark (ante, p. 71), and accompany their statements with 
the evidence which establishes the fact. 

G. S. E. The origin and meaning of the story of 
gy the Arabian Nighte will be found in “N 


©. W. “Fine by degrees, and beautifully less,” occurs in Prior's 
“ Henry and Emma." 

D, J. K. will find six articles on “ Conturbabantur Constantinopoli- 
taniin“ N. & Q.” ist 8. vols. ix. xi. xii. 

Eanata—tth 8, i. p. 57, col. i. line 8, fur “ Archombratus” read 
Archombrotus; p. 79, col. ii. line from bottom and last for 
volume" read “ four-volume;"” p. 80, col. i. line ai, 
night" read “ To Night;” line 5 from bottom, for * *atuinet” 

starred," col. ii. line 12 from bottom. for This read “ 
col. ii. line 2, for * * Harlington " read “ffarlington;" p. et 
15, for “ 273 read “373.” 

A Reading Case for the weekly Hes. “N.& 
ready,and may be had o Booksellers 
or, free by post, direct ‘the publisher, ls. 

e** Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & @" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all B and N 

“ Nores ano Qoeaies” 
issued in Monwraty he ty 
six Months forwarded direct from the lisher (ine 
yearly is lis. 4d., which ma 

at the Stran:/ Post 

Sraeer, C., where also all Common ications 
vor tae Eprror should be addressed. 


“ Norrs & Quearss” is registered for transmission abroad. 


the Barmecide's 
N. & Q.” ist 8, xi 


at noon Friday, and is also 
for Srampap Corres for 
including Bev 
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IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
While laid up by In my. and 
t DEA caused by 


I 
May be secured by an Anauei an of from £3 to €6 Ss. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
For particulars apply to to the Clerks at the Railway Stations. to the 
Local ond REGENT STREET. 
J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EWING MACHINES. 


HE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 


pomestic MACHINES, rrom £5 5s. 


“LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


© and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


Brown AND POLSON’ 
CORN FLOUR 
for 


Children’s Diet. 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
1. very agreeable character of this preparation 


has rendered it a general favourite. Eavigeveting and sustaining, 
with a refined - == | grateful flavour developed by the special mode of 


= coomes , this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for 
sands who never before used Cocoa. 


G ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, 
T NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, mp, Neuralgia, and Liver Complaints, presvens 
Deafness, Epitepsy, Indigestion, Functional Disorders.&c.—ON LOAN. 
For ascertaining the efficacy, a TEST of real VOLTA-EL ECTRIC 
Self-applicable CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, and Pocket 
be sent gratis tor a week. Price from 5s. to 22s., according to power. 
for restoring exhausted Vital Energy, 20s. to 40s. 


aL. PULVERMACHER, Galvanic Establishment, No. 200, Regent 
Street, W: +» London; and 39,1 Rue St. Mare, Paris. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE F BY THE PATENT 
CURATIVE AND ELECTRIC-B. 

Sufferers from Debdility, Painful Indigestion, 
Weakness, | &c., can now cure themselves by the only “ Guaranteed 
Remedy Europe, p Her Majesty's Great Seal. Free 

it. Medical Electrician to the 


NNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


7) best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH 
REARTBURN, HEADACHE GOUT, AND INDIGESTION : and 
vat pted 
New Bond Street . London, and of all Chemis: 


Holloway Ss PILLS. —These Pills are better 
than any other 
in_the world. of a nervous of body, and all 
= ae sults ring from weak digestive organs, or whose health has 
come derangeu by bilious affections, disordered stomach. or liver 
com plaints, should fo 
a Coughs, colds, asthma, or shortness of breath are also within the 
Pr K senative powers of this remarkable medicine. The cures 
these Pills are not nF ey nor temporary, but permanent 
as they are ious. and may be 
confidence to delicate females and young children. 


se no time in giving these admirable Pills a fair | 


| experience enables him to insert FALS 


WATSON'’'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft, and unbrandiea, soqemmnented 
with confidence. Per bottles and cases 3s. per doze: 

(if not returned). Three dozen, railway \~~ Jp Mo all Engiand 
-_ Wales. Per sa galls. (cask included) equal to 7 dozen, 
rdozen. Railway carriage Vael to all Eng- 
tol4dozen, 211. 4s, A saving of 3s. per dozen. carriage paid 
toall England and Wales. 

W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists eget free on application. 
Terms, Net C 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 

iced Snerry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per dozen. 

x uine e goal fine old Port 36s. perdozen. Termscash. Three dozen 
rail paid. .D. W ATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 end 7. Great Russell 
Square, Lendon, W.C. tablished 1841. 
Full Price Lists post free on katie. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
At 36s. uge denen, 6 fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON, 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SEERRY 36s. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 248., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
8 Golden Sherry and 42s, 
Pele, Golden, or Brown ...... and 60s, 
HOCK and MOSELLE 
At 24s., 308., 36s., 42s., 48s., 608., and 
Very Choice Old 488, O08, 72s, 
‘CHAMPA GNE, 

At 36s., 42s., 486., and 60s. 
brunner, Rudesh ‘teinb Liebfraumilch, 

608. ; Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., “84s., to 120s.; Braunberger, 
Grunhausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 
66s., 788.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 7&.; fine old Sack, Malmsey. 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachrym@ Christi, Imperial Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 

On receipt of a Post-office r, or reference, any quantity will be 
forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton ; 30, King's Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


TS STH. — MR. WARD, S.M.D., 188, Oxford 
Street, respectfully intimates that over twenty youre’ practical 
E TEETH without the least 
pa on the most improved and scientific principles, whereby a correct 
rfect rm attachment to the mouth 
are insured, Setying detection, without the use of injurious and un- 
sightly wires. False tooth on vulcanite from 5s., monte set from 51.; 
on platinised silver 7s. 6d., one eet 6/.; on platina 1ds., complete 
set 91.; on gold from complete t from filling Se. Old sets 
refitted bought. — N. B. Practical “dentist to jhe profession many 
years. ‘est 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &c.— 
COLES’S ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Essence of Sea- 
is daily increasing in celebrity as a pomeny for Rheumatism, 

whether acute or Pre, s ~ a well as for Spinal Affections. Contrac- 
tions, Weakness of the bs, Scrotulous Swellings, ac. It is also an 
admirable application for Chilbiain.” The Pamphiet wil! be forwarded 
for one postage- stamp. d by T. KEATING, 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, in Bottles, 2s. 9d., 48. éd. and 11s. each, and by ali Chemists. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 
recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion. 
hey act asa powerful tonic and gentle cons: ; are = in their 


operation ; safe under 2 
can now the benefits to be derived from their 


bear testimony 
Sold in Bottles at Is. "id. 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, in every town 7 the 
CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for“ NORTON'S PILLS," and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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“ Learned, Chatty, Useful.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


Now sendy, f in 12 vols, bound in cloth, each with very Copious Index, price 61. 6s. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


SERIES THE THIRD. 


The following is a list of some of the principal subjects treated of in the earlier volumes of the Third Series, whieh 
contain many hundred similar Notes, Queries, and Replies : — 


English, and Scottish 


Char'es _I.'s mber* — Landing of Prince of Orange — Gun 

wder Plot in England —The Mancetter 
of Ire Ireland — Napoleon's en Elba—Field of Cloth of Gold— 

Satirical Print against Bolteabroke- t Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
of Jerusalem — Execution of Charlies I.— Eclipse at the>Battle of 
Cressy — Place of Cromwell's Burial — Luke's a Crown—Expedi- 
tion to Carthegens — Danish Invasions — Swing — Post-mortem Ex- 
amination of Prince Hen Cromwell's Head— *romb of Elizabeth— 

New Champion of Queen of 

ard I.—George III., and Hannah Lightfoot— 


rietta Maria's Pilgrimage to Tybu 


Biography. 
Old Countess of Desmond — Edmund Bushs — Dr. John Hewitt — 
Sebastian Cabot — Lady Vane — Praise G w 
Wasbrough and the Steam Engine—Patrick vo Henry Mud- 
diman — Bishop Juxon — George ITT. and See Porteus — Harrison 
the K cide — Archbishop Laud and his Sepulchre— Disinterment of 
Hampden's Remains — Lord Thurlow’s Political Rise—The Cid and 
his Tomb— Ludowick Birthplace of Baskerville—Han- 
det’s Death — Law of Laur — Legends of Sir Francis Drake — 
Major Genera! Lambert— Robert Mrs. Cockayne—Collins, 
Author of * To-morrow '— Walter Travers, B.D. — Col. R. Venables 
—Beau Wilson— What of Voltaire’s Remains—John Bunyan 
ans pote Joseph Robe —Dr. Wilmot's Polish Princess — Dr. 
Cyril Jackson — Richard De Deane — Wolcot—Henry 
Peacham—Coleridge at Rome—Peg Woffington. 


Bibliography and History. 

Dean Swift and the Sextipies ians — Archbishop Leighton's Library— 
mpany —Caricatures and Satirical Prints— 
Shelley's Laon and thee of Newspapers—Coverdale's 

tonenses_Old xe Notes on — Dr. Joh 
ecord otes on Lowndes’ 
Manual — ‘Antiquity of Scottish 

and the Rowley Poems— Barnaby eo m's Essays — 
Locke—Eikon Basilike—Po + Imitation of Horace—Sheridan and 
Lord Belgrave's Greek — 
veiled—Irish MSS. at Home and Ab 
The Hudibrastic Couplet— 


— potires Archbish: English 
lliad—Serag! Library— Library of 

the Club at Ge Catholic Periodicals—Destruc - 

tion of Priestley's Library tise on tech Jaecbite 

ters — Marie Antoinette and the Genuine Letters—Original MS. 

Eikon Basilike. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk Lore. 


Hampshire Mummers— The Egg, a Symbol — King Pla Lucky 
and Unlucky for King’s Evil— 
Customs in County of Wexford—North Devonshire Folk lore—Bird, 
of Death and his Nef—Rod in the Middle 
Jewel — Unpublished Highland — 
acob's Staff— Crystal 


and 
—Anatolian Folk-lore — Love Bird 
Bonfires on Eve of 8t. John. 


Ballads and Old Poetry. 


Beare's Political Ballads — of Ghakspeare Christmas Carols 
—Tanecred and Gismunda — by Joseph Mather — Poems by 
Rarl of Bristol and D Duke of Buc Bag am — Drayton's Endym 
Numerous Illustrations of Shakspeare and — 
Faerie Queene Unveiled—Tom Drum's Entertain- 


of Leicester's Player—The Lass of Rich 
Woman and the Poor Scholar "~The Waetu’ 


nd the Chevalier D’ ton's Dagger—Queen | 


kspeare Portraits— Robert Adair—Thomas Lucy, the Earl 
I Ballad of | 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


Blue and Buff—Green Sleeves—Brace of Shakes—Cutting off withs 
Shilling—Brown Study—Udds Bobs 
poy leton Bible and Bear—Roundh 
Est ‘los Veneris - Kilkenny Cats—When Adam “delved, ec 
It tads © with a Whew — Hans in Kelder. 


Philology. 
Isabella and Derivation of Words in 
land— Name: of Plante—Words derived f Proper 
Retyre—Kaynard and Canard—Faroe ‘ona 
of - — Bigot — — Lend and 
ron—Morganatic_J Charm—Heai. 
Levesell_I omeric Traditions. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
reave Forgeries—House of Fala Hall—Somersetshire Wille. 
Dacre of the North—Parravicini i Fa oon Sinister—Curions 
jes of De l'Isle and De oan St. Leger, &c., Wyndham ne 
hall, De Scarth, &c.—Printed Wills—scottish "Heraldry—Trade hb 
rious Titles and Decorations—Raleigh Arms—Early Surnames 
‘oisou d'Or—Serjeants at nee 
Punning Mottoes Arms voy—Scottish Burials at 
—Shakespeares of Rowington— of Mottoes. 


Fine Arts. 
of Archbis Cranmer—Fliccius—Old Countess of Dee 
d—'Turner's Early ye. Statue of George I.—Pictures of 
Earl of Leicester — Rurner and Lawrence—Portrait of Pal 
the Patron of Painters— Portraits of Our 
Westminster Portrait of Richard the 
Inscriptions on 


of a Paolo Veronese— 
Arras. 
Ecclesiastical History 
Lambeth eremy Taylor Exem 
Days, and Fast Days—Prophecies of St. Malachi—Nonjuring 
tions and Consecrations— inal’s Ca -lofts—Marrow 
troversy— Bishops in Waiting Early S38. of the Seriptares 
utensian Polyglot Th a&c.— The Mozarabic 
ndulgences printed by Caxton— of the Chureh— 
fore the Altar—Llymn of St. Bernard—Abbesses as 


Topography. 


ci Mele in ¥ Acre—Tebard 
= t ue of George I. in Leicester Great 
‘Tom of xford—Je rusalem Chamber—Southwark or Be. George's 


Bar— Fair at Corby—Essex Clergymen—Lord Mayor's 
Sceptre— Yorkshire Sufferers in 1745— Boscobel Oak —Grecian 
i London—Grave of Cardinal Wolmy— 
of Pendennis Castle—Traitor's Gate— 
‘osts and Pavements—St. Michael's Mount Com 

wall—Pare aux x Cerfa—Palace of Holyrood. 


| Miscellaneous Wotes, Queries, and Replies. 


Judges who have been Highwa: American Standard and New 
who ha ymen. 


England Flag — — Modern 
Festival at Harlem — Written Tree of Thibet — Society of sa 
jeants—S) Armour Clad Ships—Lists of Ameriost 
Cents — t Land Tenures — . 
Presidenc of. Deliberative blies — Dentition in Old 

k and Venomous I 


—St. le Acrostic. The Willow Pattern 
vry—St and the Double W. Baile 


Ba. Abrah: 


A few Copies of the SECOND SERIES, 12 Volumes, cloth boards, 62. 6s., may still be had. > 
GENERAL INDEX to First Sertes, 5s.; Ditto to Seconp Sentes, 5s. 6d. 
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